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Journalistic Education in the United States 


Presentation of Report for 1928-29 by THe JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


E tabulated report herewith pre- 

sented for the year ending June, 1929 

is based on statements received from the 

Schools of Journalism and other reliable 

sources. The QUARTERLY acknowledges 

the courtesy and cooperation which have 
made this statistical study possible. 

PREVIOUS REPORTS 

THE QUARTERLY (formerly the BULI- 
ETIN) has made reports on the changes 
in schools of journalism each year since 
1920. The most recent of these based on 
exact information (the 1927-28 figures 
were estimated) was that for 1926-27 
which appeared in the November, 1927 
issue of the Journalism Bulletin. In that 
report data were presented on the col- 
leges, home states of students, graduates 
holding degrees in arts, women in jour- 
nalism, number of colleges. offering 
courses in journalism, classification of 
schools, tuition and other fees, colleges 
by states, equipment of schools, types of 
school organization, teachers of journal- 
ism, extension activities, success of jour- 
nalism graduates, and non professional 
instruction. 

The report for the year 1928-29 is con- 
fined to statistics on the number of men 
and women in the junior-senior-graduate 
curricula of the schools. Changes in oth- 
er items represented in previous reports 
have not been of sufficient proportions 
to justify detailed consideration at this 
time. 

EXPLANATION OF TABLE 

The table which accompanies this arti- 
cle presents data on the schools and 
departments of journalism under the fol- 
lowing headings: name and location of 
school, city population 1920, general en- 
rollment as of the present time, number 
of journalism students (meaning stu- 
dents whose major study is journalism 
in the technical and professional sense). 
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and the total of men and women in the 
professional curricula in journalism (jun- 
iors, seniors, and graduates). 

The name and population of the town 
adjoining each school is given so that 
an idea of the contacts offered by the 
town papers may be obtained. The gen- 
eral enrollment of the university as a 
whole is given so that the relation be- 
tween the size of the university and the 
success of professional instruction in 
journalism may be understood. 

The number of journalism majors is 
listed for the upper classes as it consti- 
tutes the only single, professional meas- 
uring rod that can be applied to all the 
schools and that can have a meaning un- 
derstood by ail. Students who are 
required to take twenty or more 
hours in journalism to _ graduate 
in journalism are the only ones to fall 
within the definition of a major. This 
system of rating eliminates such methods 
of checking attendance as total class card 
enrollment, class card enrollment less 
duplicates, majors and minors totaled, 
etc. It is intended to eliminate graduate 
students who are majoring in political 
science, history, etc., and to eliminate 
graduate students in English who are 
writing theses in journalism. This should 
not mean that graduate study in political 
science, history, literature, etc. is not 
good, nor that writing a thesis bearing 
on journalism under any department isin 
question. This report is not devoted to 
the measurement of all things that are 
good. It is devoted to statistics of the 
schools and departments of journalism. 

The figures for pre-journalism stu- 
dents (freshmen and sophomores) have 
been eliminated in the report as they 
bear a constant relationship to the ad- 
vanced classes and, except where work is 
new, do not constitute disturbing fac- 
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tors in the normal development of the 
schools. Where a junior class is larger 
than a senior class it may be understood 
that the sophomore and freshmen class- 
es are larger than the junior. 

The report includes data on the num- 
ber of men and women students because 
of the problem, with which the schools 
are faced, of preserving a proper ratio 
between the two. At the present time 
the profession places three men every 
time it places one woman. A study of 
40,000 newspaper workers shows 30,000 
men and 10,000 women. Whether or not 
the schools are graduating more women 
than can be cared for by the newspapers 
and magazines may be judged by a study 
of the records. Allowance should be 
made for the fact that fully one-half of 
the women graduates are married with- 
in five years after graduation and that 
a number go into teaching, secretarial 
work, bulletin editing, publicity, adver- 
tising, trade journalism, and publishing 
house positions. About three women in 
ten will be found on newspapers five 
years after graduation. 


CLASSIFICATION 


The list of schools appears in two 
parts. The first part consists of the 
members of the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 
The second part consists of all other 


schools, departments, and curricula 
which approximate major standing as il- 
lustrated by the schools in the first 
group. 

Schools in the first division have been 
recognized by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and other agencies as 
deserving of Class A rating. They have 
the endorsement of the Council on Edu- 
cation in Journalism. The schools in the 
second group have not been denied a high 
rating—but neither have they been ac- 
corded it. A few of them are doing work 
equal to that of schools in the first list. 

A comparison of the figures for the 
present year with those of the report for 
1926-27 should not be made hurriedly. 
It should be borne in mind that there 
are errors, due to misunderstanding, in 
both lists—errors that cannot be elimin- 
ated in the early reports of any project. 
Small schools may have indicated class 
ecard enrollment or majors and minors 
in place of majors only, large schools 
may have indicated graduate student 
majors when their departments were 
not allowed any graduate student maj- 
ors—listing members of their own staff 


who had to go outside the department 
for a major in a related department. 
COMPARISON WITH 1926-27 

Comparison of the report for the pres- 
ent year with that for 1926-27 shows that 
three schools, Minnesota, Louisiana State, 
and Stanford have been made members 
of the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and have 
been given the “Class A” stamp of ap- 
proval by the Council on Education in 
Journalism; it shows that changes in en- 
rollment tend toward increases with 
ninety percent of the schools maintain- 
ing student bodies within ten or twenty 
of the 1926-27 figure; it shows that the 
ratio of men to women students remains 
about the same 1700 to 972 in 1926-27; 
1841 to 1210 in 1928-29. 

A. A. S. D. J. MEMBERS VS. OTHERS 

A comparison of the two groups in the 
present report, the A. A. S. D. J. mem- 
bers and the non-member list shows the 
following points: 

That 67 percent of all journalism stu- 
dents are in the first list; that all but 22 
of the 122 graduate students are in the 
first list; that the first list is made up of 
13 schools and 7 departments and one di- 
vision of a department; the second list 
of 8 schools, 23 departments, and 4 mis- 
cellaneous divisions and curricula; that 
in the first list there are no schools with 
less than 20 majors and that in the sec- 
ond list there are 18 schools with less 
than 20 majors. 

GENERAL OBSERVATION 

The report indicates that progress has 
been made toward the elimination of 
non-professional schools and of poorly 
manned, poorly organized, and poorly 
equipped professional schools. 

In this respect the schools of journal- 
ism have profited by the experience of 
the schools of medicine which held back 
until the country was supporting more 
than 200 medical colleges and more than 
one-half the graduates were coming from 
B, C, D, and outlaw institutions. If jour- 
nalism is to get away from the “some- 
thing-just-as-good stage” the teachers 
must support classification of the schools. 

In the present tabulation of schools, 
departments, and curricula there are 56 
schools. If these institutions are all to 
develop into Class ‘A schools of journal- 
ism it is probable that there will not be 
need for more than three or four addi- 
tions to the list during the next hundred 
years. Sixty Class A schools of journal- 
ism can easily take care of the needs of 
the profession—more than that might 
lead to unhealthy rivalry such as has 
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Members of A. A. S. D. J. 


or 


Journalism Student 1928-29 
Graa.| Sr. | 


Dept. 


Name and location of college 


urricula 


chool, 


City Population 


1920 


Enrollment 


Women 
Women 


Men 


\General 
Women 


Women 
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$.[Golumbia University, New York City 
S.{University of L[llinois, Champaign-U | 
D.| Indiana University,1 Bloomington 
S.|University of Iowa, Iowa City 
D.|University of Kansas, Lawrence 
D.|/Kansas State Agr. College, Manhattan__-| 
D.|Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge} 
.{University of Michigan,* Ann Arbor___- 
.|University of Minnesota, 4 52 
University of Missouri, Columbia 10,392 | 5,480 109 24/141//365 
S.|Montana State University, Missoula 12,668| 1,600 ) 20 18|| 88 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 54, 948/10; 382) _| 2 27115 51 80 
s.|Northwestern University, Chicago 2,701, 705) 5,902) 5 19/21 39) 74 
$.|Ohio State University, Columbus 934) 30/80//160) 105) 265 
$.\University of Oklahoma, 21/16) 33) 22) 

s.| University of Oregon, Eugene 

.|Stanford University,1 Palo Alto, 

.| Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. 
.|University of Texas, Austin 

‘\University of Washington, Seattle 
.|University of Wisconsin, a 
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| Men 
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|Total for A. A. 8S. D. J. 


Other Professional Cur 


.|University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 5,362] 1,578 
.|/Baylor College (women), Belton, Texas_. 5,098] 1,229 
.|Baylor University, Waco, Texas 38'500| 4,000 
.|Boston University,1 Boston 748,060/13,065 
.|Butler University, Indianapolis 314,194! 1 660 
‘.|University of California, Berkeley 
.|University of Colorado, Boulder 
.|De Paul University, 
Pauw University, 
.|Detroit University, 
.|Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
.|University of Florida, Gainesville 
.|University of Georgia, Athens 
.|Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 
.\lowa State College, Ames 
.|University of Kentucky, Lexington 
.|Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
8.|Mereer University, Macon, 
D.|New York University,1 New York City__- 5,620,048 
D. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 1,438 
D. | University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 14,010 
S.|Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind. 7 r4 
D.|Ohio University, Athens 
hiversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
is niversity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, _Pa. 
).|Rutgers University, New Brunswick, J. 32) 775 
niversity of South Carolina,1 Columbia. 37,524 
D. University of South Dakota, Vermillion_- 2,590 
D.|University of South. Calif, Los Angeles_ 576,673 
D.|/South. Meth. University, Dallas, Texas__ 158,976 
D. ane University, Philadelphia 1,823,779 
D.|Tulane University, New Orleans 387,219 
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Ss. .|Wash. and Lee Univ.,1 Lexington, 2,870 909 
D.| West Virginia University, Morgantown__- 12,127} 3,038 
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been experienced in the schools of other 
professions. 

It is time to raise a voice against the 
expansion of departments of journalism 
not already giving a professional pro- 
gram. Small colleges and universities, 
particularly those with fewer than 1500 
students are not likely to build perman- 
ently if they start schools of journalism. 
They may find work fitted to their facil- 
ities in such things as journalistic writ- 
ing and service courses for the school 
paper but as a rule they are not wise in 
invading the field of the professional 
school. 

Again, there is danger that schools al- 
ready started may over-expand. A medi- 
cal school does not consider lightly the 
matter of turning out one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty doctors a year. It con- 
siders itself with reference to the pro- 
fession and with reference to the other 
schools and the needs of the country. It 
does not say “Let us turn out a multi- 
tude and may the fittest survive’; it 
says “Let us turn out the competent and 
keep raising our standards until the pub- 
lic is safe in the hands of our graduates.” 

There is no special trick to getting 
numbers and enrollment. The newspaper 


man has been getting crowdstogether all 
his life. The problem is more difficult 
than that of getting large classes. It is 
a problem of improving the schools and 
their products. Judging by the experi- 
ence of other professions we are building 
toward about sixty Class A schools with 
their enrollments bearing a direct rela. 
tionship to the total enrollment of the 
universities of which they are a part. 
About one-half the schools will be located 
at universities with 10,000 or more stu- 
dents, one-fourth at universities with 
5000 or more students, and one-fourth at 
universities with 2000 or more students. 
If the large schools take more than 75 
seniors and 25 graduate students each 
year some 2000 bachelors and 1000 mas- 
ters will te dumped on the market. The 
present graduation list is about 900 bach- 
elors and 100 masters. Making two more 
applicants for every vacancy doesn’t 
sound like a humane way of improving 
the profession. Improvement, properly 
considered, lies along the line of higher 
standards and carefully guarded enroll- 
ment. Classification, a year of interne- 
ship, professional examination, offer 
themselves as means toward the building 
of more competent newspaper men. 


Some Notes on Ethics and Taste for Journalists 


FRANK W. Scorr 


ET me say at the very beginning of 

these more or less desultory and 
rambling remarks, that the most uneth- 
ical influence in the world, next to ig- 
norance itself, is the suppression of 
knowledge or the interference with any 
attempt at free play of the mind on any 
subject that even remotely promises to 
add to useful knowledge or in any way 
help any of us ignorant and groping hu- 
man beings find out what we are here 
for and what to do about it. 

That thought I hope to come back to 
and develop before the bell rings at the 
end of the hour, but lest I get lost and 
never return, there is the seed of what I 
have to say, and you can let it germinate 
in your own brain-pan if I go away and 
leave it neglected. 

The gist of much that I wish to say 
lies in a statement of principles that I 
was concerned in formulating a number 
of years ago for the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation. I left the state not long after 
that and do not know whether our IIli- 
nois newspapers have been much influ- 
enced by the declaration or not. It is 


a good set of principles, nevertheless, and 
I make no apology for reading them, at 
least in part, and elaborating them, even 
though they may be the formula with 
which every meeting of Illinois journal- 
ists is opened. 

“Journalism is a profession, a public 
service, and a business. Its primary ob- 
ject is to inform through the narration, 
explanation, and interpretation of events 
in their season. The best interests of 
society and of journalism itself will be 
promoted when all journalists live up to 
the principles here declared, and when 
those who fail so to do will lose some- 
thing of their standing among their fel- 
low journalists. 

“The profession of journalism is a high 
calling of great responsibility; it de- 
mands of its individual members sound 
moral character, honesty of purpose and 
of performance, courtesy, sympathy, and 
consideration in their professional rela- 
tions with each other and with the pub- 
lic. Because of its importance and re- 
sponsibilities, it requires as expert abil- 
ity, as broad and thorough knowledge 
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and training as any other learned profes- 
sion. 

“To maintain a firm professional stand- 
ing the journalist must keep himself free 
from such social, business, political, and 
other connections as may tend to narrow 
or bias his judgement or interfere with 
the full and unfettered discharge of his 
duties. He must have the courage to tell 
the truth and to respect the right of 
privacy. 

“The establishing of a firm profession- 
al standing requires the creation of an 
ethical code so generally accepted that 
it can be enforced by the power of pro- 
fessional opinion, when the charlatan in 
journalism will take his place with the 
shyster and the quack. 

“The practice of journalism is a quasi- 
public service. Its function is to tell the 
news—truth, facts, and events, to inter- 
pret the news honestly and fairly; and 
to afford a means of communication for 
advertisers and such others as the pub- 
lic’s interest may require. Its duty re- 
quires that it shall constantly endeavor 
to publish nothing that is contrary to 
the public good. 

“The journalist must safeguard him- 
self and his public from selfish interests 
seeking his aid through propaganda or 
other biassed or falsified publicity, paid 
or unpaid. 

“No newspaper can print all the truth. 
It must endeavor so to select the news 
it publishes as to express the many as- 
pects of truth most accurately in fact, 
in proportion, and in emphasis. News 
of crime, scandal, and horror should be 
neither emphasized nor suppressed, but 
given attention proportionate to its im. 
portance in the daily life of decent men. 

“The press must be free to tell and to 
discuss whatever is not expressly for- 
bidden by law. It must be free to em- 
phasize and advocate through news and 
opinion such principles and policies as 
it believes to be the best interest of so- 
ciety without incurring blame for so do- 
ing. It must be fair and just; it can not 
be neutral. 

“The press as a business should be 
conducted with the same honesty, integ- 
rity, and fair dealing as in editorials and 
news. Advertising columns must be 
clean and honest and trustworthy as 
news and editorial columns. 

“Honest statements of circulation, 
equitable advertising and subscription 
rates, end scrupulous separation of the 
business from the professional depart- 
ments of the paper are necessary to the 
best standards of journalism. 


“An honest newspaper that serves its 
public adequately deserves in return a 
support by that public commensurate 
with the service and adequate to make 
those who render it independent of other 
means of support.” 

The business ethics of journalism need 
not concern us here at all, for as a busi- 
ness it is as clean and honest as any 
other, whether it be an automobile or a 
sausage factory, a farm, a railway, a uni- 
versity, or a shoe shop. 

Nor need we be much concerned with 
journalism as a profession. It is quite 
as well off as the law, I believe, in spite 
of the more or less definite codes enunci- 
ated by that profession and at rare inter- 
vals resulting in disbarment proceedings 
at the instigation of local or state bar 
associations. The medical profession is 
better organized to fight the quack, and 
has got the lawmaking lawyers to arm 
it for the fight, to the grief of quackery 
in all parts of the country. Consequently 
there are probably more charlatans in 
journalism now than there are quacks 
in medicine, but the journalistic charla- 
tans are a small group beside the army 
of shyster lawyers that add to the miser- 
ies of the unfortunate, and I believe that 
decent journalists are as alert and active 
as the decent lawyers in moving toward 
the fumigating of their ranks. 

It is in his effort to discharge his duty 
as a quasi-public servant that the jour- 
nalist assumes the role of the greatest 
possible importance and meets the most 
numerous and puzzlingly difficult obsta- 
cles. His function is to tell the news— 
truth, facts, and events—in so far as in 
his opinion the news is not contrary to 
public policy, and to interpret that news 
in such a way and to such an extent as 
in his judgment will assist his readers to 
understand the meaning and significance 
and relative importance of that news. 

If it were possible for a newspaper to 
publish all the news within its sphere 
of interest, perhaps it would be ethically 
required thus to lay all before its read- 
ers and thus permit them, if they had 
time, to make their own decisions as to 
meanings and relative values. It is my 
conviction that such would be the case. 
I look with suspicion on any effort, no 
matter how well intended, made by one 
man to decide what any other man shall 
hear or see or believe, or, especially what 
he shall not become aware of. 

But, since, as our statement declares, 
no newspaper can print all the news, the 
journalist must try so to select the news 
he publishes as to express as many as- 
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pects of the truth as possible most accur- 
ately in fact, in proportion, and in em- 
phasis. This is a tremendous responsi- 
bility. Its satisfactory discharge re- 
quires a breadth of knowledge and a de- 
gree of understanding that no man can 
achieve. But it is the belief that it must 
be the earnest desire of every conscien- 
tious journalist to approach that ideal 
as nearly as possible that leads me to 
affirm that the most unethical thing in 
journalism is ignorance; that no journal- 
ist has a satisfactory ethical foundation 
who does not constantly try to the limit 
of his ability to maintain a mind open 
to all that is being thought and said and 
done in the world and to make all of it 
his own that he can. 

Only by so doing can any journalist 
gain and keep the right to select the 
news for another man. 

As if the mere enormity of the task 
were not handicap enough to discourage 
all but fools, there are other obstacles 
in the way. One of these that grows 
more threatening day by day is censor- 
ship. I do not have in mind that form 
of censorship that advertises questionable 
books for venturesome publishers. This 
talk is not meant to be jocose, although 
coming from the state of Massachusetts 
as I do I could tell many a funny tale, 
running all the way from the ridiculous 
law under which books are banned in 
Boston to the absurd antics that have 
taken place under the law. No, news- 
papers have little to complain of on that 
score. In fact they need to exercise more 
eare in that field on their own account. 
Not, I believe, on the ground of morals 
but on that of good taste. It is hard to 
talk of morals these days, for on that 
subject we now speak in many tongues. 
So we do, indeed, concerning taste, but 
on that topic it is easier to find common 
ground and reach agreement. 

The curious person who is prevented 
by the censorship from gaining sensual 
stimulation from plays, books, or movies 
need only go to the newspapers to get 
what he or she desires. 

“The grist of every day’s news has its 
vast quantities of sexual crimes and per- 
versions,” says a recent book on the cen- 
sorship. “A scandalous trial lasting for 
weeks is reported by the page and reach- 
es more readers than the most sensa- 
tional novel ever finds. The tales they 
tell are no fictions, but grim realities, 
told by the most skilful writers. Not so 
long ago one of the great metropolitan 
newspapers employed a novelist, a his- 
torian, a philosopher, and a minister of 


religion to report a murder trial. They 
pandered to an appetite as old as news, 
or the makers of news. There is a tale 
of an American novelist who took the 
newspaper account of an actual sex crime 
as the basis of his tragedy. The reviewers 
praised particularly the remarkable real- 
ism of a series of letters in the novel 
which were supposed to have passed be- 
tween the lover and his mistress. Those 
letters not only had been copied almost 
verbatim from the newspaper, but had 
been made up by a reporter to tide over 
the public craving for news of the case 
in the dull days when nothing happened 
on the assignment. 

“The studies of the press by Math. 
ews, Speed, Garth, and Riis in this coun- 
try and in England in the last two de- 
cades exhibit clearly the tendency to de- 
moralization in the growing emphasis 
placed upon crime news; but we hardly 
need the proof. It is only necessary to 
recall the sexual details of the Hall-Mills, 
the Rhinelander, the “Peaches” Brown- 
ing, the Aimee Semple McPherson, and 
the Snyder cases in this country and the 
Russel, Mr. “A”, and Colonel Denniston 
cases in England to be more than con- 
vinced that the worst books cannot com- 


pete with the newspapers.” 

From the tabloids little else is to be 
expected. The worst of them, Bernarr 
McFadden’s Grapuic, is a daily carnival 
of exhibitionism enjoyed by trainloads of 
young girls in the New York subways 
every day. But the large papers are not 


so very far behind. Competition made 
them print verbatim all the testimony 
in the “Peaches” Browning case, word 
for word, with none of the succulent de 
tails omitted. 

Now I do not believe that a censor has 
ever presented evidence to show that a 
reader was ever injured morally by read- 
ing a salacious book, and until that 
is done there is ground to question the 
basis of censorship on moral grounds; 
and what is true of books may be true of 
obscenity, whatever that is, as applied to 
newspapers. But unquestionably many 
newspapers offend good taste, especially 
in accounts of crime. 

News of crime, scandal, and horror, 
says our statement, should be neither em- 
phasized nor suppressed, but given at- 
tention proportionate to its importance. 
That can be done with no offence to good 
taste. To my mind society is in much 
less danger from obscenity than from vul- 
garity, and the movies and so-called mu- 
sicians need no help from the newspapers 
in the vast and dismal field of vulgarity. 
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But I am not much worried concerning 
that aspect of censorship. Our democrat- 
ie soundness seems to me to be more 
vitally threatened by the many forces 
operating to suppress speech and news, 
to restrict the free play of the mind, to 
keep from the public great masses of in- 
formation and opinion vital to a full and 
unbiassed understanding of public af- 
fairs. Of course that sort of thing has 
always existed, and will continue to exist 
while there is ignorance and bigotry and 
narrowmindedness abroad. But we seem 
to be in for an excess of it now. On the 
ground of patriotism there are a good 
many societies making themselves ab- 
surd or obnoxious or pernicious, accord- 
ing to sex and numbers, by protecting 
their members or the public or both from 
discussion—from the discussion, for in- 
stance, of the theories and operation of 
the present Russian government, if one 
may be allowed to say in this coun- 
try that Russia has a government. How 
in the name of common sense can we 
arrive at a proper understanding of such 
an important matter as a theory of gov- 
ernment if we know nothing about it? 
A lot of hundred per cent Americans 
need to study the ethics of ignorance. 


And they—or most of them—do not live 
in Tennessee. 


President-elect Hoover took a good-will 
trip to South America not long ago, and 
a regiment of intelligent newspaper men 
went along to help Mr. Hoover accomp- 
lish his purpose by telling us what hap- 
pened, how the visitor was received, 
what our southern neighbors thought of 
the Big Brother of the North, and other 
useful things that would have done an 
invaluable service to us and to interna- 
tional understanding. Did they do it? 
They did not; and they did not because 
no message was allowed to go from any 
reporter on that trip until it had been 
censored by an official judge of what the 
American «\ ght to know and ought not 
to know about the way the South Ameri- 
cans feel about us. 

That is only one striking example out 
of thousands that could be mentioned of 
a kind censorship which I believe to be 
absolutely pernicious, unethical in the 
direct sense, and against which not only 
every intelligent citizen, but especially 
every journalist should protest with all 
his might. 

Then there is the question of propa- 
ganda. The thing itself is as old as any- 
thing human, and in itself in most of its 
forms is a help as much as a hindrance. 
The word has, furthermore, been so used 


and abused that it is a tiresome. When, 
as Mr. Bernays claims for it, it helps a 
minority get the attention of the major- 
ity and perhaps even prevail, it is a use- 
ful thing. When it is open, frank, and 
understood, no fault is to be found with 
it, perhaps. But at its best it is a sore 
trial to the journalist who tries to get 
at the truth and serve it in due propor- 
tion and with just emphasis. 

Everett Dean Martin wrote an article 
on this subject for the March Forum 
that every one of you ought to read, 
along with the reply by Mr. Bernays 
printed in the same number. I am glad 
to quote at some length from that article, 
in the hope that you will buy, read, and 
keep the whole discussion in the Forum 
afterward. 

Since it is the function of the journal- 
ist to help the public get at the whole 
truth, please consider these foxy and 
frank words of Mr. Bernays: “It has 
been found possible so to mold the minds 
of the masses that they will throw their 
newly gained strength in the desired di- 
rection .... The important thing is that 
it (propaganda) is universal and con- 
tinuous, and in its sum total it is regi- 
menting the public mind every bit as 
much as an army regiments the bodies 
of its soldiers. 

“There are invisible rulers who control 
the destiny of millions. It is not gener- 
ally realized to what extent the words 
and actions of our most influential pub- 
lic man are dictated by shrewd persons 
operating behind the scenes In 
some departments of our daily life in 
which we imagine ourselves free agents, 
we are ruled by dictators exercising 
great power .... The invisible govern- 
ment tends to be concentrated in the 
hands of the few because of the expense 
of manipulating the social machinery 
which controls the opinions and habits 
of the masses.” 

“IT am concerned,” says Mr. Martin, 
“about the methods and ultimate effects 
of propaganda even at its best. One ef- 
fect of propagandist methods is greatly 
to increase the susceptibility of the pub- 
lic to slogans, catch-words, and vulgarly 
stated half truths. Every real educator 
and political philosopher in history has 
noted the danger of this popular ten- 
dency. Now the “knowing ones” are 
urged to see this mob psychology, not as 
a social menace, but as a natural re- 
source to be exploited for private gain. 
Mr. Bernays says: 

‘It was, of course, the astounding 
suceess of propaganda during the war 
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that opened the eyes of the intelli- 
gent few in all departments of life to 
the possibilities of regimenting the 
public mind. . . . The manipulators 
of patriotic opinion made use of the 
mental clinches and emotional habits 
of the public to produce mass reac- 
tion against alleged atrocities, the 
terror and tyranny of the enemy. 

It was only natural after the war 

ended that intelligent persons should 

ask themselves whether it was not 

possible to apply a similar technique 

to the problems of peace.’ 
“Precisely! The propagandist has learned 
to apply a wartime psychology to the 
accomplishment of any ends whatever! 
He proceeds by utilizing, for ulterior 
ends, the prejudices and passion and 
fixed ideas of the mob—a new role, I as- 
sure you, for ‘the intelligent few’ in the 
history of civilization. Not even Machi- 
avelli quite dared to propose such pro- 
cedure. The intelligence of the communi- 
ty is thus told to abandon its historic 
role of keeping alive the values of civil- 
ization, and, by turning demagogue and 
sycophant, to pander ignorance in return 
for vulgar favors—which means prejudice 
and the well-known weakness of human 
nature are to be exploited and thus en- 
couraged. Moreover, the regimentation 
of opinion so achieved (for a consider- 
ation) means standardization on a low 
level and greater conformity to herd 
opinion. This accounts in part, for the 
astounding growth of intolerance in 
American democracy since the war. In 
this way also, fundamentalism, prohibi- 
tion, the Ku Klux Klan, censorship, and 
other forms of organized crowd insanity 
have now become a serious menace to 
American liberty.” 

The regimenting ofthe popular mind is 
we may as well admit, though regretfully, 
a necessary substitute for public opinion. 
If we are to have anything to operate 
like public opinion in a populous democ- 
racy, that must be obtained through regi- 
mentations, through slogans, stereotypes, 
clinches, labels, all partial, superficial, 
largely unintelligible, always inaccurate 
and more or less misleading, but worst 
of all, always in some degree active as 
a pacifier that keeps the sucker quiet 
because it makes him feel as if he were 
imbibing and absorbing mental nutrition. 

The regimenting of the popular mind, 
if it is not to be a social wrong, must 
be accepted voluntarily by the regiments, 
accepted in each case as a free choice 
made in the light of a clear understand- 
ing of the field of choice. In employing 


these regimentive tools, we are profound- 
ly and dangerously unethical if we do 
not strive to make their meaning and 
purpose clear. 

Socialism used to be a bugbear; few 
knew what the word meant, but it was 
a dangerous word, as bad as atheist was 
in my boyhood—awful. Communism is 
the scarecrow used now to frighten the 
timid. What is it? How does it work? 
What do its advocates, as well as those 
of its enemies who know anything abort 
it, expect it to accomplish, and how’ 
Many a person who reviles the “funde. 
mentalist” for trying to keep the mere 
statement of the idea of biological evo 
lution out of the state are themselves 
nervous or indignant political fundamen 
talists and as anxious to restrict the dis- 
cussion of communism as some theologi- 
cal fundamentalists are to keer the lid 
on biological evolution. 

There are many good souls who have 
night sweats over the word internation- 
alism, lest it destroy something or other 
that ought to be kept inviolate. Well, 
what is internationalism? Do not let 
anyone tell you who is in the least ex- 
cited about it. If he is excited about it 
he is wrong. 

Then there is that appalling label of 
pacifism. Just a label. Not an idea, 
not a reason, not a fact, as we custom- 
arily hear the word used, but a label, 
something to be attached toa person, who 
if not so tagged and subtly discredited 
might drag out ideas and assertions that 
would lead to discussion, and increase 
the difficulties that accustomed and com- 
fortable belief must overcome to remain 
comfortable. I hold no brief for pacifism 
or pacifist, partly because I do not yet 
know what the word usually means as 
applied to a lot of folk that seem to me 
safe and sane, though perhaps intellect- 
ually curious people. But I do believe 
that neither ideas nor labels are as dan- 
gerous as concealment, half-truth, secret 
and one-sided propoganda. And against 
that unsocial and unethical force that 
makes for ignorance and prejudice the 
journalist must continually be on hir 
guard. 

We have within the past year had a 
remarkable example of the use of secret 
propaganda, influencing the public mind 
for private benefit. I mean, of course. 
the work of the hydro-electric interests 
to stifle any belief in public ownership 
or operation of public utilities, attempt- 
ing secretly to sway public opinion 
through newspapers, school text books, 
school teachers, and college professors— 
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to sway public opinion without letting 
the public know the facts, or even know 
that it was being swayed. 

We are probably not all going to per- 
dition. Democracy is perhaps sick, and 
if communism does not carry it off, may- 
be fascism will; but if popular govern- 
ment is to remain with us, and to be 


worth keeping, the job of preservation 
must in large measure be done by the 
journalist, well informed, with a sense 
of the difference between right and 
wrong, between good taste and bad, and 
the courage to apply the standards that 
he believes to be right. 


A German Text on Journalism 


By Burrus DICKINSON 


E paucity of true research in Ameri- 

can schools of journalism which sofre- 
quently finds expression in this journal, 
is made all the more evident by a com- 
parison of the average book written by 
an American teacher of journalism with 
Dr. Otto Groth’s “Die Zeitung.” The am- 
bitiousness of Dr. Groth’s proposed work 
of which the yolume here reviewed is 
only the first of three announced, finds 
no parallel in our literature. “Die Zei- 
tung” contains approximately 400,000 
words in contrast to our American jour- 
nalism books, few of which exceed 100,- 
000 words. 

The scope of Dr. Groth’s research is 
also much more extended than that of 
Americans. In the same work he blends 
the elements of history, statistics, and 
theory, which Americans have tended to 
keep separate, thus following the meth- 
ods used by the Germans in the social 
sciences. 

“Die Zeitung” is divided into two 
books, “The Universal Theory of Jour- 
nalism,” and “Special (German) Theory 
of Journalism,” the latter occupying the 
bulk of the space. In his first chapter, 
Dr. Groth surveys the anticipations and 
origin of newspapers, from a somewhat 
more international viewpoint than is 
found in most histories. The discussion 
includes the development of news traffic 
since the Middle Ages, the “Neuen Zei- 
tungen” (a term somewhat similar to 
the “Relation”), written news reports, 
and printed weeklies. 

In the second chrpter Dr. Groth turns 
to theory, examining the concept and the 
significance of the newspaper. He lists 
seven characteristics of the newspaper 
(p. 22): 1. Periodicity of appearance, 
2. Mechanical duplication, 3. Public ap- 
pearance (accessibility for everyone), 4. 
Completeness of contents, 5. Universal 
ity of interests, 6. Actuality [of subject 
matter], 7. Its production as an economic 
undertaking. He indicates the signifi- 


cance of these attributes to the state, to 
the economic organization, and to cul- 
ture. As to the newspaper’s economic 
nature Dr. Groth writes: “The newspa- 
per is a product of the capitalistic busi 
ness order founded on private property, 
and a definition of the newspaper which 
does not consider its economic form of 
publication, concerns no actual, but rath- 
er an ‘ideal’ newspaper.” (p. 81) 

The question of public opinion and the 
relation between press and the public are 
also approached theoretically. Dr. Groth 
lists a large number of factors which may 
influence public opinion, but considers 
the newspaper the most important. He 
examines the two-fold character of the 
newspaper, as a carrier and as a creator 
of public opinion, discussing the limits 
and weaknesses of the press in these 
functions. He considers the problem of 
a centralized vs. a decentralized press, 
as well as that of the influence of the 
personality of journalists. “The press 
is no absolute, but rather a constitution- 
al power; it must share its mastery with 
others” (p. 129). Reform of the press 
is considered to be dependent partly on 
the public: “ ‘Each people has the press 
which it merits’ is at least partly the 
truth” (p. 138). 

In the final chapter of the first book, 
Dr. Groth discusses the means of jour- 
nalism under the following heads: “The 
process of printing. Repetition. Actual- 
ity. Raising of external and sensual at- 
tractions (catchwords and pictures). Cer- 
tainty and precision of assertion. Making 
captivating. Giving a point [to a state- 
ment]. The morality of the journalistic 
means.” 

The second book, dealing with newspa- 
pers in Germany, is divided into four 
parts, the first of which is a study of 
the external development of German 
newspaper methods. The approach here 
is more statistical and historical, but 
theory is not absent. The number of 
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daily newspapers (territorial density) 
is studied historically and with reference 
to the extent of the population. The 
factors determining location (local dens- 
ity) are discussed, and also the number 
and distribution of places of publication. 
There is a stimulating discussion of the 
consolidation movement, and of the dan- 
gers from great economic interests. The 
circulation of newspapers (social intens- 
ity) is discussed historically and statis- 
tically, and with respect to types of cir- 
culation groups. The time and frequency 
of publication (time intensity) of all 
types from weeklies to newspapers with 
several daily editions are indicated and 
correlated with the extent of circulation 
and the size of the place of publication. 
The chapter entitled “Internal Move- 
ment, Immigration, and Emigration” 
deals with the extent of circulation radi- 
us, local, national, and international. Dr. 
Groth shows that child mortality among 
newspapers is high, but that longevity is 
great among those which survive. 

The second part of Book II is a dis- 
cussion of the external appearance of 
German newspapers, which is linked to 
theory by the statement that “the varia- 
tion and developments in the exterior of 
the newspaper are a result and expres- 


sion of the inner variations and develop- 
ments in the newspaper as well as in the 


public” (p. 305). This includes a dis- 
cussion of newspaper names and the 
headings on the front pages, as well as 
of format and makeup, in which the 
strong influence of American newspapers 
is recognized. 

The gathering and preparation of the 
editorial contents of newspapers form 
the third part of Book II. The history 
of this aspect of journalism is traced to 
1850, and with reference to the conflict 
between “literary” and “journalistic” em- 
phasis in editing. Editorship is studied 
from the standpoints of its problems, 
its responsibility, and its value, and with 
respect to the departmental or staff  or- 
ganization. The various types of con- 
tributors and correspondents are listed 
and discussed, as are the correspondence 
bureaus, the plate and matrix syndicates, 
and “ready-print” and supplement fac- 
tories. The demand for, location, and 
organization of news agencies are des- 
cribed, in particular Wolff, Havas, Reu- 
ter, the Associated Press, the semi-official 
bureaus of Europe, and the so-called inde- 
pendent agencies. Dr. Groth searches in- 
to the disadvantages, dangers and de- 
pendencies of news associations, particu- 
larly Wolff, and examines the proposals 


for reform. In the final discussion of 
this section, the history of the technique 
of news conveyance is developed, with 
reference to the letter, the telegraph, the 
telephone, and the radio. 

The final and largest division in the 
volume is a study of the text of German 
newspapers. The historical development, 
including the beginnings of local report- 
ing, of business reporting, the influence 
of periodicals, is divided into four peri- 
ods (p. 690-693): 1. The sensation- 
press (17th century), 2. The educational- 
press (18th century), 3. The opinion- 
press, 4. The universal-press. Under the 
head of political reasoning in the news- 
paper, the author shows the tendency 
toward an opinion rather than news 
type of political material, as represented 
by the “leading article.” The editorial 
contents in general are examined and 
classified statistically to an extent more 
far-reaching than we have accomplished 
with American newspapers. The various 
important types of news matter are each 
given a chapter of extended discussion. 
In the case of political material this in- 
cludes the leading article, the significance 
and development of parliamentary re- 
porting, the place of the press in the 
modern German parliament, the extent 
of parliamentary reporting, the relation 
of parliament to press and in competi- 
tion for the public eye, the significance 
of the press with respect to foreign poli- 
cy, and the meagreness of foreign corre- 
spondence. 

Under the title “The feuilleton in the 
wide sense,” Dr. Groth examines the 
newspaper novel, and criticism of art. 
drama, music, motion pictures, and radio, 
particularly with respect to the inde 
pendence of critics, and the influence 
of criticism on the artist, in regard to 
which he says: “Indeed the economic 
consequences have nothing to do with 
the problem and the purpose of the cri- 
tic” (p. 884). A separate chapter on 
book reviewing laments the comparative 
neglect of this field in newspapers, and 
considers the ethical implications of 
“puffing” announcements. The develop- 
ment and functions of the local and 
sports sections are examined briefly from 
a general viewpoint. Court, particularly 
crime, news is treated with somewhat 
the same emphasis as in American stu- 
dies on the subject, i. e. with respect to 
its influence on the process of justice. 
Business news is described and examined 
as to sources, and also from the ethical 
standpoint with respect to bribery of 
editors, influence of advertisers, and oth- 
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er economic dependencies. Finally Dr. 
Groth examines and describes historicai- 
ly newspaper style and illustrations. 

If the writer has given more space to 
a description of the contents of Dr. 
Groth’s book than to a criticism or eval- 
uation of his work, that has seemed de- 
sirable because most Americans do not 
read German very fluently. Further- 
more one of the most significant aspects 
of this book is the broad scope of its 
contents. Our American literature does 
not include any satisfactory treatises on 
many of the problems which Dr. Groth 
discusses, and we certainly have no sin- 
gle volume comparable to “Die Zeitung”’. 
It offers many suggestions to us as to 
method and purpose of research. Most 
American books on journalism are tech- 
nical, or practical guides on reporting. 
copyreading, business problems, and such. 
These books fill a purpose, but they are 
not research and they are not going to 
be very helpful in developing graduate 
work, whereas treatises similar to Dr. 
Groth’s would furnish a _ foundation. 
Americans have produced some theoret- 
ical work in the field of ethics; we have 
some history; and we have very little 


statistical information, but we do not 
have any of these used as Dr. Groth uses 
them. Our history is a history of news- 
paperdom as a whole and centers chiefly 
around editorial personalities, whereas 
Dr. Groth studies the history of each of 
the constituent elements of the newspa- 
per separately. With this historical in- 
formation and such statistical facts as 
he is able to gather from many sources, 
he builds a theory to explain the nature 
and significance of the press. 

Quite aside from its suggestions as to 
method of research, “Die Zeitung” con- 
tains much information and theory which 
should prove valuable to Americans. Most 
of the first book, The Universal Theory 
of Journalism, has as much perti- 
nence to American newspapers as to Ger- 
man, and because of its difference in 
treatment and viewpoint is both stimu- 
lating and enlightening. To a certain 
extent this is also true of the second 
book, which although treating of German 
journalism, contains much theory and 
information that is universal in its ap- 
plication. “Die Zeitung” should assume 
a place in the literature of our graduate 
and faculty research. 


Reporting of Public Affairs 


“Newspaper Reporting of Public Af- 
fairs” by Chilton Rowlette Bush, of the 
Wisconsin school is off the press of D. 
Appleton & Co. It was written to be 
used as a textbook for an advanced 
course in newspaper reporting or as a 
manual for professional newspaper men. 
The need for the book is revealed by a 
test made by the author at the University 
of Wisconsin. Sixty seniors in the 
School of Journalism were questioned 
with the following result: 


47% did not know that a grand jury 
is not a trial jury. 

11% did not know that the govern- 
ment is the plaintiff in a criminal 
case. 

42% had never attended a criminal 
trial. 

77% had never attended a prelimin- 
ary criminal trial. 


The author therefore made the deduc- 
tion that the professional equipment with 
which the students were about to be 
graduated “was distressingly insufficient 
for the reporting of public affairs’. The 
purpose of the book is to acquaint the 
student and the reporter with the organ- 
ization and workings of the everyday 


machinery of the law courts, and of our 
governmental organizations. It does so 
admirably—under the following chapter 
headings: “The Reporter at Work; The 
Courts; Preliminaries to Criminal Trials; 
Criminal Trials; Civil Trials; Appellate 
Proceedure and Extraordinary Reme- 
dies; Bankruptcy Proceedings; The 
Federal Building; The City Hall; The 
Police Station; The County Building; 
Politics; Business and Labor”. Append- 
ices give: News sources in the state 
capitol; glossary of legal terms; and 
suggested readings. 

The old reporter prided himself upon 
his ability to report a story whether he 
knew anything about the subject or not. 
On the whole he did well. But he made 
many blunders, too. He was saved many 
times by the man who read his copy, by 
assistant city editors, city editors, man- 
aging editors and proof readers who 
knew their business. 

. The day of the old reporter is past. 
The public and the newspaper demands 
better reporting, especially of public af- 
fairs. The reporter of today writes re- 
ports better if he knows something of 
what he is writing about instead of bluf- 
fing his way through. If he can learn 
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something of our government, of the 
daily work of our courts while in col- 
lege so much the better. And if he can 
be taught something of how to report 
affairs so much the better also. News- 
paper editors will agree that a student 
who has taken courses in politics and 
civic government is not thereby quali- 
fied to serve as a reporter of public af- 
fairs. He needs special training. 

The truth is: Reporting has a tech- 
nique of its own. It has to be learned. 
A reporter to become expert at reporting 
public affairs has to go through a dis- 
cipline, acquire a method, as well as to 
learn to recognize news. And what is 
more he must acquire the newspaper 


spirit, know the proper relations that 
should exist between newspaper and pub- 
lic officers, and gain some insight into 
the public service that a newspaper 
should and does render daily to the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Bush’s book is well written, well 
organized and well prepared. It shows 
industry, extensive research as well as 
familiarity with the subject. It will be 
of great value and help to the student 
who aspires to be a competent reporter, 
to the ambitious reporter, who is fight- 
ing to win promotion, and to teachers 
in journalism who need acurate, inspir- 
ing and stimulating textbooks. 

0.Cc. L 


You Can’t Print That 


“You Can’t Print That” by George 
Seldes, (1929, Payson & Clarke, Ltd.) 
promises to be one of the best sellers of 
the season. It is of interest not only 
to the newspaper man but to the his- 
torian and to the general public. In less 
than a month it has gone through four 
printings. 

The author, George Seldes, according 
to his own reports as gathered from the 
volume, has more sworn enemies in more 
countries than the devil himself, and as 
many interesting friends. Mussolini's 
indignant bellow at the horrible Mateotti 
disclosures; the mysterious Avila Docu- 
ments (connected with Hearst and sev- 
eral Senatorial investigations), the res- 
cue of Bennett Doty from a Foreign Leg- 
ion firing-squad, are explained to the 
reader by one who saw the events first 
hand. 

Mr. Seldes, who is a brother of Gilbert 
Seldes, arrived in London in 1916 in time 
for the Zeppelin raids and from then on 
his life was one round of adventure. He 
covered the war for an association of 35 
leading American newspapers, and the 
week of the armistice he was the first to 
violate the truce by crossing the war zone 
and entering Germany. Hepassed through 
the entire German army in retreat to 
interview Hindenburg. In 1919 Seldes 
joined the Chicago Tribune Foreign 
News Service, and investigated the Irish 
disturbances, interviewing de Valera, 
Michael Coliins and other leaders, He 
was assigned to Moscow in 1923 and ex- 
pelled by the Bolsheviki in 1924, follow- 
ing the sensational disclosure of his 
reports. From there his assignments led 
him to Italy, Syria, Mexico and Rouman- 
ia. 


The chapters which correspond to the 
assignments of the author contain those 
bits of news which it was impossible to 
get by the censor—pictures of Mussolini, 
Queen Marie, and Lenin. Some of the 
pictures seem somewhat overdrawn— 
emotionalized by the rough treatment at 
the hands of foreign censors—such as the 
“Bolshevik Plot’, the German marine 
question, and Mussolini. 


Very often the style of the author 
transcends the picturesque facts and we 
have a realistic history of the activities 
of “politicians” of Europe. The story 
of the man with the “tam bad aczent” 
is superb. 

The interest in the volume for news- 
paper men lies in the discussion of the 
various systems of censorship practiced 
by the different governments of Europe. 
One is impressed with the inherent su- 
periority of the Anglo-American attitude 
toward the press, an attitude which has 
evolved out of hundreds of years of be- 
lief in the ultimate good sense of the 
people at large. Freedom of the press 
has a larger meaning to the American 
citizen after reading the book. 

To the historian the volume is replete 
with suggestions on political motives, 
biographical data and psychological stu- 
dies of the men who make history. To 
the popular mind the book is a thrilling 
adventure. 

A few minor errata occur in the vol- 
ume, such as reference to Prof. E. A. 
Rose for Prof. E. A. Ross of University 
of Wisconsin and a divergence from the 
accepted Anglicized spelling of certain 
Russian names. 
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The Government and the Press in France 


R. 


ARADOXICALLY, the press in France 

today enjoys, in comparison with 
the press of America, a greater de- 
gree of freedom, while at the same 
time it is subjected to a list of 
regulations and prohibitions that ta 
an American editor would be tedious, 
if not intolerable. In the discussion of 
public affairs the French press enjoys a 
liberty that frequently descends to lic 
ense in its vituperation. The govern- 
ment and the Constitution are not pro- 
tected from the freest censure, even of 
scathing denunciation, either by govern- 
mental regulation or by public opinion. 
It is probably the freest press in the 
world; and yet the prohibitions placed 
against it by law form a list that in the 
United States cannot be duplicated. 

The student of the press and of govern- 
ment can very well ask, however, wheth- 
er or not certain of these prohibitions 
might not profitably be duplicated in our 
own country. 

An historical view of the relations be- 
tween the government and the press in 
France should be had in any attempt to 
understand that relationship as it exists 


today. The attempt here will be to pre- 
sent only a cursory view of the vicissi- 
tudes of the press from the passing of the 


Ancien Regime to modern times. The 
reader will readily observe that the regu- 
lations in existence today have resulted 
from the numerous, almost kaleidoscopic, 
experiences in governmental control of 
the press that began with the French 
Revolution. 
A. AN HISTORICAL VIEW 

Before the Revolution, liberty was en- 
joyed only at the will of the king. Cen- 
sorship was exercised not only by the 
king and his immediate agents, but by 
Parliaments, the Sorbonne, and _ the 
clergy, and heavy penalties were im- 
posed against libels of whatever nature 
whether they could be proved or not. 
Previous authorization was required for 
every publication, the royal authority 
maintaining the theory, abandoned earlier 
in England than in France, that print- 
ing was a royal prerogative. No one 
could engage in it without a special grant 
of power from the king. 

Louis XVI, in an effort to meet a situ- 
ation that was rapidly getting beyond 
his control, issued on June 23, 1789, a 


7A History of Si oy Public Law, by Jean 
Brissaud, tr, by J. W. Garner; Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 4915. p. 325. 
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Declaration of Intention of the King, in 
which he proposed that “The States-Gen- 
eral should examine and make known to 
His Majesty, the means most fitting to 
reconcile the liberty of the press with the 
respect due to religion, custom, and the 
honor of the citizens.’* While this pro- 
posal still smacked of religious and royal 
censorship, if it could have been carried 
out, a system of gradual emancipation of 
the press from its early irresponsibility 
to responsibility would have been inaug- 
urated that might have prevented the 
later license to which the press degener- 
ated and the resulting repressive meas- 
ures taken by an irate government. 

Beginning with the Revolution in 1789, 
the French press entered into a century 
of oscillation between license and servi- 
tude, giving the stamp of verisimilitude 
to De Tocqueville’s description of the 
impossibility of finding certain ground 
between the two extremes. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man 
enunciated a theory of the freedom of 
opinion and of the press that is doing 
good service today. The statements of 
the guaranty of freedom of opinion in 
many constitutions of the individual 
American states resemble that in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man much 
more than they do the more terse word- 
ing in the United States Constitution. In 
the famous Declaration of Rights one 
reads: “The free communication of 
thoughts and opinions is one of the most 
precious of man’s rights. Every citizen 
therefore may speak, write, and print 
freely, subject to responsibility for. the 
abuse of this liberty in the cases pre- 
scribed by law.” 

The Constitution of 1791 guaranteed 
the liberty of the press in the following 
terms (Title I, art. 2): “The constitu- 
tion guarantees as natural and civil 
rights: the liberty of every man to speak, 
write, print and publish his thoughts 
without submitting his writings to any 
censure or inspection before their publi- 
cation.” 

But this liberty, practiced at the out- 
set of the Revolution, could not last. Aft- 
er the establishment of the Republic, Roy- 
alist newspapers were suppressed. After 
the proscription of Girondist deputies, 
Girondist newspapers were put out of 


2The Constitutions and Other Select Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the m4 of France, 
M. Anderson, 2nd ed. W. Wilson Co., 
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business. Writers or editors publishing 
views favorable to the re-establishment 
of the monarchy were punished by death, 
by the provisions of a decree of the 
National Assembly issued March 29, 1793. 
The Convention unhesitatingly su p- 
pressed books, brochures, and journals 
which offended it.* Theoretically the 
principle of the liberty of the press ex- 
isted in France because it had been pro- 
claimed by the Constitutions that had 
been framed, but its application was left 
to the discretion of the government. 

A new restriction was placed upon peri- 
odical publications by the passage of the 
law of the 28th germinal of the year IV 
(April 1796), which, while maintaining 
the principle of liberty, decided “that no 
journals, gazettes, or other periodical 
publications shall be printed, distributed 
or posted, which do not bear the name 
of the author or authors and the name 
and address of the printer.” (art. 1.) 

Here is a regulation, designed to pro- 
hibit the publication of anonymous, ir- 
responsible, and scurrilous sheets, which 
has survived to the present time. 

Political exigencies following the coup 
d'etat of the 18th fructidor of the year V 
(September 1797) brought about the quick 
passage of a law placing periodical pub- 
lications under the inspection of the po- 
lice for a period of one year. The police 
officials were authorized to prohibit, sus- 
pend, and suppress, this extreme measure 
being directed against increasing royal- 
ist sentiment. 

With the advent of Napoleon into pow- 
er, measures to insure the loyalty of the 
press and to keep it under control were 
adopted that could very well have been 
the models by which Mussolini is now 
dominating the Italian press. The num- 
ber of newspapers and print shops was 
reduced, and only those _ specifically 
named were permitted to operate; editors 
were required to prove their citizenship 
and promise fidelity to the Constitution. 
No new publications could be inaugur- 
ated and newspapers publishing articles 
opposed to the Consulate were suppressed 
immediately. The press was submitted 
to “a draconian regime by the police, 
more rigorous even than the system 
practiced under the absolute monarchy.” ¢ 

With the passing of Napoleon, liberty 
of the press was restored by the laws of 
May 17, May 26, and June 9, 1819; the 
law of May 26 giving to the jury juris- 
diction of the common law in matters 


* Droit Constitutionnel, by L. Duguit; Libr. 
Fontemoing et Cie. Paris, 1925. v. 5. p. 410 ff. 
* Ibid. 


pertaining to misdemeanors of the press, 
and that of June 9 establishing a new 
regulation that was not finally abolished 
until 1870, the requirement of a security 
bond to be posted by the owner of a 
newspaper.” 

This liberty lasted less than a year. 
The assassination of the Duc de Berry 
brought about a relapse to the require- 
ment of royal authorization for every 
publication, and previous censorship of 
each issue. A subsequent law, that of 
March 25, 1822, permitted the chambers 
of Parliament to judge and to impose 
penalties upon journalists for attacks 
upon the chambers or rendering inexact 
accounts of their deliberations. A Royal 
Ordinance upon the Press of June 27, 
1827, issued by Charles X set up a cen- 
sorship bureau in Paris for the prior ex- 
amination of all matter to be printed in 
newspapers and other periodical publi- 
eations. Six censors were appointed. 
The ordinance required that “every num- 
ber of a newspaper or periodical work 
before being printed must have been 
furnished with the visa of this bureau.” 
Similar bureaus were established in the 
provinces. 

The pendulum swung in the direction 
of freedom again during the ministry of 
Martignac with the passage of the law 
of July 18, 1828, which was a return to 
the legislation of 1819. Two years later 
Charles issued his July Ordinances dis- 
solving the Chamber of Deputies and 
suspending the liberty of the press. These 
decrees elicited the famous protest of 
Parisian journalists. “The government 
has violated legality, we are absolved 
from obedience,” the protest declared, 
the journalists announcing at the same 
time that they would continue to publish 
their newspapers, even without authori- 
zation from the government. 

Following the downfall of Charles and 
the ending of the Bourbon line, the Char- 
ter of 1830 proclaimed that “the censor- 
ship can never be re-established.” Jury 
trial of press offenses was restored. 

The attempt to assassinate Louis Phil- 
ippe by Fieschi brought about the en- 
actment of the famous laws of Septem- 
ber, which provided among other things 
for more severe penalties for press 
crimes and misdemeanors, increased the 
amount of the security bond, and re- 
quired newspapers to insert at the top 
of their first page official documents and 


5A deposit of 10,000 frs. was required from 
a daily newspaper and 5,000 from other pub- 
lications in Paris. See Anderson, The Con- 
stitutions and Other Select Documents, p. 485. 
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communications submitted to them. This 
law was repealed following the Revolu- 
tion of 1848. 

The law of July 16, 1850, after the ar- 
rival of Louis Napoleon to the seat of 
power as President (temporarily), re- 
quired that every article of political, 
philosophical, or religious discussion be 
signed by the author. Following the 
coup d’etat of December 2, 1851, by 
which Napoleon threw off the cocoon of 
the Presidency and issued forth in the 
gaudy colors of the Emperor Napoleon 
III, he issued on February 17, 1852, a 
decree “veritably draconian”. This de- 
cree provided that: 


a. Prior authorization to publish a 
journal was required. 

b. Such authorization would be 
granted only to French citizens 
21 years old, in full enjoyment 
of their civil and political rights. 

. A security bond was to be de- 
posited with the government. 

. A stamp tax would be imposed. 
Severe fines were to be imposed 
for the publication of false news, 
especially false news published 
in bad faith or designed to dis- 
turb the public peace. 

Reports of the Senate proceed- 
ings, other than those published 
in the Journal Officiel, were not 
to be published in newspapers. 

. Courts were empowered to for- 
bid the reporting of trials at 
their own discretion. 

. Trials for press offences could 
not be published, although the 
decisions might be. 

Every issue of a journal must 
bear the name of the manager, 
and every article must be signed 
by the author. 

Penalties included temporary 
suspension and finally suppres- 
sion. 

. The correctional tribunals were 
given jurisdiction over all press 
offences. 

Practically every measure previously 
taken to deprive the press of freedom 
was incorporated by Napoleon into this 
law: prior authorization, suppression, 
security bond, and forbidding the publi- 
cation of legislative and judicial pro- 
ceedings. Jury trial, which had been 
tried previously, was not provided for, 
the correctional tribunals being courts 
of first instance in the arrondissements, 
presided over by three judges, without 


*See Duguit, Droit Constitutionnel, p. 417. 


the jury system, and having jurisdiction 
over civil cases and minor offences. Trial 
by jury in France is to be found only in 
the courts of assizes, or criminal courts, 
which sit every three months to try ma- 
jor crimes. 

The immediate forerunner of the pres- 
ent press law of France was that en- 
acted May 11, 1868, which was included 
in the liberal measures of the end of the 
Second Empire. This law abolished the 
requirement of previous authorization 
for the establishment of a journal, and 
required a simple declaration io the of- 
fice of the prefect of the title, dates of 
appearance, name and residence of the 
proprietors and editors, and the location 
of the printing office. The law also re- 
duced the stamp tax and took away from 
the administrative authorities the power 
to suspend and suppress and gave it to 
the courts. A requirement was inserted 
that two copies of each issue were to be 
signed by the manager and transmitted 
upon publication to the office of the pre- 
fect, sub-prefect, or mayor in the city of 
publication. 

This law mitigated the severe restric- 
tions of the Napoleonic regime which 
was coming to a close. With the aboli- 
tion of the Third Empire in 1870, the 
government of the National Defence, by 
a decree of September 5, 1870, abolished 
the stamp tax. By the decree of Septem- 
ber 10 it proclaimed the liberty of 
printing, and by another issued on Octo- 
ber 10 it abolished the bond require- 
ment. On October 27 jury trial of press 
offenders was re-established. A _ pre- 
vious decree, on September 4, had freed 
all persons condemned under Napoleon 
III for press offences. 

The National Assembly between 1871 
and 1875, while the present Constitu- 
tion of France was in the making, re- 
established the security bond require- 
ment and other restrictive measures, 
and it was not until the Third Republic 
got under way with a clear Republican 
majority in 1879 and 1880 that a law 
upon the press, guaranteeing to it liber- 
ty and freedom from governmental in- 
terference, could be formulated. 

This law, which governs the press of 
France today and which has been de- 
clared the great Charter of Liberty of 
the press in France, was passed July 
29, 1881. 

B, PRESENT-DAY REGULATION OF THE PRESS 
IN FRANCE 

The press of France today is regu- 
lated by the law of July 29, 1881, 
which has been modified in a few of its 
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details by later enactments, but the 
principles of which remain intact. Pro- 
fessor Duguit’ refers to this law as the 
Charter of Liberty of the press in 
France. Professor A. Esmein declares’ 
of it “...ome may say there does not 
exist any legislation greater and more 
liberal in Europe, even in England.” 
Professor Joseph Barthelemy refers’ to 
it as “the great charter of 1881, which 
provides for the expression of opinion 
in France, the most liberal system in 
the world.”’ 

From the Revolution to the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic the press 
had undergone periods of the severest 
repression, alternating with briefer 
periods of more or less liberty. Every 
manner of dealing with the press from 
previous authorization by the central 
government, previous censorship by the 
police, and outright suppression for 
opinions distasteful to the government 
to the milder regulations requiring the 
posting of a security bond and the pub- 
lication of the name and address of the 
editor in each issue of a newspaper had 
been employed. Out of this century of 
experience republican France, when it 
became sufficiently entrenched in power, 
formulated the system of control which 
is embodied in the law of 1881. 

The peculiarities, from the American 
point of view, of the French method of 
regulating the press are not revealed in 
any general statement of the provisions 
of this law. Such a general statement 
is presented by M. Raymond Poincare” 
as follows: “Only since July 29, 1881, 
has the State left all citizens free to 
say, write, and print what they please. 
But here as always, the right of each 
citizen is limited by the right of the 
rest. Say or write what you please, but 
insult no one, defame no one; if you do, 
the insulted person has the right to 
prosecute you and obtain your condem- 
nation.”’ 


To quote Professor Duguit again, the 
press under this law is entirely free. ‘It 
is subordinated to no previous authori- 
zation; it is submitted to no censorship; 
the government cannot exercise over it 
any power of control, suspension or sup- 
pression. All publications can be pub- 


* Quoted from his Droit Constitutionnel ; see 
note 3 above. 

*Elements de Droit Constitutionnel, by A. 
Esmein, J. B. Sirey, Paris, p. 465. 

*The Government of France, by Joseph Bar- 
a Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, {924. p. 
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lished without making deposit of a se- 
curity bond.”’ 

Under this law, writes Professor Es- 
mein, “one may lawfully hold opinions 
the most contrary to the republican re- 
gime, even monarchial, and may attack 
the Constitution.” 

Here may be noted one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the French 
method of dealing with the press—the 
liberality of the interpretation of free- 
dom of expression. Crimes of opinion 
were abolished by the law of 1881, and 
one is free to express himself freely 
concerning the government and the 
Constitution. Note should be made 
here, however, of a later law suppress- 
ing anarchistic propaganda. 


Freedom of opinion in the »vress is 
carried much farther in France than it 
is in the United States, probably not be- 
cause of any governmental restriction 
in the United States, but because in 
France public opinion sanctions it and 
because the temper of the French peo- 
ple inclines them, and their official 
agents in public office, to accept a more 
liberal interpretation of the principal. 

Compared with the American system 
of press regulation, the French system 
-- distinctive, moreover, for the follow- 
ng: 


(a) The requirement of a declaration 
filed with the government before be- 
ginning publication and of the deposit 
of copies of every issue with both ad- 
ministrative and judicial officers. 

(b) The protection from press criti- 
cism of the private life of the citizen. 

(c) The absence of trial by jury for 
libel against a private citizen. 

(d) The distinction between defam- 
ation and injury in libel cases. 

(e) The distinction between libel of 
a public official and of a private citi- 
zen. 

(f) The right of response. 

(gz) The list of political crimes pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. 

(h) Prohibitions placed upon the 
press in the publication of certain in 
formation pertaining to court trials. 

Each of these differences will be dis- 
cussed in order. 

Before examining .the provisions of 
the law of July 29, 1881, more closely, 
it should be noted that the law itself 
covers not only regulation and guaran- 
tees of freedom of the periodical press, 
but also printing, book-selling, news 
vending, placarding and bill posting, 
and as such can very well be called a 
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“charter” of liberty of opinion. Article 
68 of the law abrogates “all previous 
edicts, laws, decrees, ordinances, deci- 
sions, regulations, and _ declarations 
whatsoever” bearing upon subjects of 
this law. Article 69 repeals specifically 
that part of a law of August 10, 1871, 
which forbade comment in public jour- 
nals upon the meetings of the general 
councils. 

The requirement of a declaration and 
other formalities imposed upon the 
press by the law of 1881 may be stated 
as follows: 

(a) Upon founding a periodical, a 
declaration giving its title, the name 
and residence of the manager, and the 
name and address of the printing estab- 
lishment, must be filed before publica- 
tion with the procureur, or public solic- 
itor. The penalty for failure to make 
such declaration is a fine of 50 to 500 
francs (art. 9), and a fine of 100 francs 
may be imposed for each number pub- 
lished without a declaration having 
been made. 

(b) Every newspaper must have a 
manager, 21 years old or more, a French 
citizen in full enjoyment of his civil 
and political rights. A bankrupt can- 
not be a manager. This manager need 
not be an owner in the newspaper, but 
he must be legal representative, or the 
legal personality, of the publication, 
who is so designated in the declaration 
and against whom judicial proceedings 
involving the newspaper are directed. 

(c) Every publication must bear the 
name and address of the printer. This 
provision has been abrogated by an 
instruction of the Minister of the Inter- 
ior issued May 6, 1907. 

(d) Two copies of each issue must be 
signed by the manager and delivered 
upon publication to the nearest court 
of first instance. 

(e) Another copy must be filed with 
the Ministry of the Interior, if in Paris, 
or in the provinces with the prefect, 
the sub-prefect, or the mayor (art. 10). 
The penalty for failure to make one of 
the above deposits is 50 francs, and for 
failure to make both, 100 francs. 

With respect to libel, article 29 makes 
a distinction beween defamation and 
injury, but no distinction is made any- 
where in French law between libel and 
slander. Defamation is an allegation or 
imputation which injures one’s honor 
or personal esteem and consists of the 
assertion of a fact or of facts. An injury 
is any expression of contempt or invec- 
tive concerning a person and does not 


include the imputation of any fact. The 
penalties for injury are lighter than 
for defamation. 

The law also distinguishes between 
defamation and injury of a public offi- 
cial in his official capacity or duties 
and defamation and injury of a private 
citizen. The term public official, or 
functionnaire (art. 31), includes every 
person charged with a public mandate, 
even if temporary; e. g. a jury member 
or witness. .Trial of cases involving 
the defamation or injury of a_ public 
functionary is had before a court of 
assizes, or criminal court, in which a 
jury decides the fact, the judges decid- 
ing the law. The truth of the alleged 
libel may be admitted as evidence, and 
if proved, should serve as proof of the 
innocence of the accused (art. 35, par. 
3). Here is a serious guaranty on be- 
half of the press and of individuals 
against the arbitrary acts of public offi- 
cials. 

In case of defamation or injury of 
a private citizen, one finds a much dif- 
ferent method than is employed in 
America. In the first place, the in- 
jured person may ask the public 
prosecutor to bring action in a correc- 
tional tribunal, or court of first 
instance, where the penalty imposed 
may be fine and imprisonment. No jury 
trial is had. 

Moreover, 


the injured person may 
bring a civil suit for personal damages, 
which will be assessed at the same time 
that the penalties under the criminal 
procedure are imposed.” 


The truth of the defamatory matter, 


however, cannot be submitted in evi- 
dence. Here is one of the unique fea- 
tures of the French law of libel, com- 
pared with the American libel law. In 
France, the law says that it makes no 
difference, whatsoever, if a libel pub- 
lished about a private citizen is true 
or not. The law says to the press, keep 
your hands off the private life of the 
citizen. 

This rule may be criticized by the 
American student of jurisprudence for 
its denial, not only to the libeller of an 
opportunity to show that he spoke the 
truth, but to the person libelled to clear 
his name of a charge made against him. 
Yet the principle back of the rule is de- 
signed to prevent the invasion of the 
private lives of citizens by the press, 
which in the United States is inclined 
to go to an extreme. A Frenchman, 
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reading an American newspaper, is 
startled by the intimacy of our reports 
of the private affairs of citizens, whether 
they are defamatory or laudatory. 

Newspapers are permitted to publish 
accounts ,of trials of cases involving a 
libel of a public official; in other words, 
where the truth of the defamation may 
be admitted in evidence; but not re- 
ports of trials; for libel against a pri- 
vate citizen, where the truth of the de- 
famatory publication is not admitted 
(art. 39). 

Despite these rules of the law of 
libel in France, there survives probably 
more vituperation and personal abuse, 
both of officials and of prominent citi- 
zens than in the press of any other 
country. The situation is analagous to 
that prevailing in the United States in 
the days of Horace Greeley, James Wat- 
son Webb, and James Gordon Bennett 
the First. 

One explanation of this situation is 
to be found in the recourse afforded the 
public functionary and the private citi- 
zen of taking his grievance, not neces- 
sarily to the courts, but to the news- 
paper itself for correction. This right 
is called the right of response, and will 
be discussed later. Another explanation 
in the case of attacks upon officials and 
men prominent in affairs may be found 
in the tendency on the part of juries 
and judges to be lenient. Juries are 
notoriously “easy” with accused per- 
sons and inclined to show little sympa- 
thy for public officials. Some of their 
findings are nearly humorous. Under 
Louis Philippe one jury found that the 
king was a “good-for-nothing wretch” 
and a “forger,” and another that Thiers 
was a thief. 

Judges are often intimidated by the 
ferocity of the press. “French courts 
are not possessed of summary powers 
to penalize for contempt of court. The 
French press can discuss the guilt or 
innocence of the accused freely before 
and during the trial. The only restric- 
tion in this respect is that the press 
may not publish the official documents 
containing charges, indictments, replies, 
etc., before the trial, under penalty of 
a fine of 50 to 1,000 francs (art. 38). 
It is argued that the situation would 
be improved if such documents were 
made available for publication before 
the trial. 

The Court of Cassation, or supreme 
court, and the national government are 


™ Liberty of the Press in France, Nineteenth 
Century, v. 45, pp. 315-326, Feb. 1899. 


subjected to attacks that would not be 
tolerated in the United States. One 
writer called the members of the Court 
of Cassation traitors, who had sold out 
to the Jews, and suggested “cutting off 
their eyelids and letting spiders eat out 
their eyes.” The Penal Code punishes 
outrages against the Court in the execu- 
tion of its functions, but insults and 
outrages must be prosecuted as defam- 
ations or injuries under the law of July 
29, 1881, and the Court would be com- 
pelled to appear before a jury in a court 
of assizes in the sorry role of a plaintiff. 
The result is the Court ignores attacks 
made by the press upon it. So also do 
other high government officials and 
prominent citizens, who may occasion- 
ally seek satisfaction in the right of 
response. 

The theory is held also, with that dis- 
play of cold logic for which the French 
are famous, that an injury to one's 
honor cannot be compensated for in any 
pecuniary way. Damages are usually 
only nominal, and fines and imprison- 
ment are not severe. 

One effect of this situation is a resort 
to duels and to shooting for that satis- 
faction which cannot be obtained in the 
courts. With these sensational incidents 
French history is still being embel- 
lished. 

Because of the light penalties imposed 
or the small damages obtained, and the 
scandal caused by the trials, many per- 
sons are deterred from bringing an ac- 
tion against a public journal for libel. 
It should be explained in this connec- 
tion that an action for libel of a pri- 
vate citizen is never brought by a pub- 
lie prosecutor without such action hav- 
ing been requested by the injured indi- 
vidual. 

In all libel actions, as well as other 
actions, brought against a newspaper, 
the manager, or “gerant”, or director, 
named in the declaration filed with the 
procureur is made defendant. He repre- 
sents the legal personality of the news- 
paper, and as such is subject to the 
penalties which may be imposed. If the 
author of the libel is known he can also 
be tried, but authorship is difficult to 
prove. The manager is usually the only 
person brought to trial. He may not 
have an ownership in the newspaper 
property. He may be merely an official 
whose time is devoted to acting as 
defendant in court trials and in serving 
such brief jail sentences as may be im- 
posed. The actual proprietors and the 
authors of libels escape punishment. 
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Proposals to remedy this situation 
have been made.“ Among them may be 
mentioned: 

(a) The making of fictitious proprietor- 
ship illegal and the proprietors always 
responsible for offenses committed by the 
newspaper. 

(b) Making the author of a libel 
automatically subject to the full penalty 
of the law. 

(c) Even a proposal to dispense with 
trial by jury of all press offences. 

For some time the League of the 
Rights of Man has been engaged in a 
campaign against the vituperation and 
invective employed in the French press. 

The right of response is another 
unique provision of the French libel 
law, a provision, however, which has 
been enacted into the statutes of a few 
American states, but which is probably 
unnecessary as a law by reason of the 
tendency of American newspapers today 
to print all letters of corrections sent 
to them. The law of March 25, 1822, 
referred to in the historical survey pre- 
ceeding, contained in article 11 the first 
provision for the right of response in 
France. Professor Duguit calls it “an 
essential guaranty which should belong 
to every person named in a journal.” 

This right makes it unnecessary for 
every person named in a newspaper to 
have recourse to a judicial proceeding 
to correct an untruth concerning him 
or to protect his name. By it, he is 
entitled (art. 13) to send a reply to a 
public journal which has named him in 
a published article, which reply must 
be printed by the newspaper. The law 
of 1881 permitted responses double the 
length of the original article. The law 
of September 29, 1919, remedied this 
abuse, and provided, moreover, that the 
response must be published within three 
days of its receipt (during election 
periods within one day). The response 
must be printed in the same position in 
the newspaper and with the same size 
of type as the original article. The 
length of the response may be the same 
as that of the article which provoked 
it; in every case it may be 50 lines, and 
it may never exceed 200 lines. The re- 
sponse must be published free. The 
penalty for failure to publish a reply 
from a private citizen is a fine of 50 to 
500 francs. Acts of public officials 
which are reported inaccurately must 
be corrected at the head of the first 
issue following receipt of notice from 


The Government of 


“See Barthelemy, 
France, p. 206. 


the official under penalty of a fine of 
100 to 1,000 francs. 

This right of response is absolute. 
Decisions of the Court of Cassation 
have extended it to authors of books and 
playwrights, to the discomfiture of liter- 
ary and dramatic critics. It has been 
argued by French political writers that 
the law was never intended to include 
the authors of books or plays.“ 

How the right of response is enforced 
is described in a brief article by Milton 
Bonner, European manager of the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association.” 

“Not long ago,” he writes, “the city 
of Creil unveiled a monument to its 
war dead. Paul Boncour, a great Social- 
ist deputy in the French Parliament, 
was the main speaker. 

“Communists sought to break up the 
ceremony. Jules Uhry, mayor of Creil, 
and himself a Socialist, was compelled 
to call out the police to preserve order. 

“The next day, L’Humanite, a Com- 
munist paper of Paris, subsidized by the 
soviets of Russia, printed an account 
of the Creil happenings. It abused 
Uhry. It asserted his police made 
charges upon the working class. 

“Uhry wrote a letter of correction and 
demanded its insertion. It was not 
used. 

“Uhry thereupon promptly reported 
the matter to one of the courts and the 
editors of the paper were summoned to 
appear. After the case was heard the 
tribunal fined the paper fifty francs 
and ordered it to insert the Uhry letter, 
not only in its own columns, but to pro- 
cure its publication in two papers cir- 
culating in the Creil district.” 

Political crimes and misdemeanors of 
the press under the law of July 29, 1881 
include: 

(a) Provocation to commit crimes and 
misdemeanors which actually take effect 
(art. 23). Such provocation is punish- 
able as a crime under the Penal Code. 
Direct effect must be proved. Provoca- 
tion to commit petty offenses is not 
punishable. 

(b) Incitement to or apology for the 
commission of certain crimes,:such as 
murder, theft, arson, and mutiny, with- 
out any direct effect. Such incitement 
is a misdemeanor. 

(c) Sedition (art. 24, par. 4). 

(d) Insults to French public officers 
(see subject of defamation and injury 
discussed above). 

See Duguit, Droit Constitutionnel, 
430 ff. 

“In National 
1928, p. 36. 
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(e) Publication of false news which 
disturbs the public peace (art. 27). 

It is not illegal to publish false news 
unless such publication results in a 
disturbance of the public peace. The 
news must be false, it must be published, 
it must result in a disturbance of the 
peace, and it must have been published 
in bad faith with the intention of doing 
harm. 

(f) Outrages against decency. 

(g) Outrages against heads of foreign 
states or their ambassadors in France. 


The law of December 12, 1893, togeth- 
er with the law of July 28, 1894, added 
to this list the crime of anarchistic 
propaganda, punishable by a fine of 100 
to 2,000 francs and imprisonment of 
three months to two years. These laws 
were voted after the assassination at 
Lyons of President Carnot by an anarch- 
ist. 

Article 14 of the law of July 29, 1881, 
gives to the police authorities direct 
supervision over all foreign newspapers 
sold in France. The law of July 22, 
1895, gave to the police jurisdiction also 
over foreign-language newspapers pub- 
lished in France. The latter law was 
aimed at a newspaper published in 
southern France in the Italian language 
and which had become notorious for its 
abuse of everything French. Under 
these laws a decision to suspend or sup- 
press a foreign-language newspaper in 
France can be made only by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior or by the Council of 
Ministers. 

Other laws of especial consequence 
bearing upon the press which have been 
enacted subsequent to the law of 1881 
are those of August 2, 1882, March 16, 
1898, and April 7, 1908, which regulate 
the publication and circulation of indec- 
encies; the law of March 16, 1893, which 
gave to the correctional courts, instead 
of the courts of assizes, the recognition 
of offenses against the heads of foreign 
states and their representatives in 
France; the law of July 27, 1884, pro- 
hibiting the publication of the details 
of divorce trials and separation suits; 
that of July 22, 1912, requiring that 
published reports of juvenile court cases 
should refer to the child involved by a 
single inital only; the law of November 
16, 1912, forbidding the publication of 
reports of trials to decide paternity; 
the law of September 29, 1919 extend- 
ing the right of response to the descend- 
ants of one dead who has been named 
in a published article; and the law of 
July 31, 1920, forbidding the publication 


of provocation to abortion and anti-con- 
ception propaganda, in other words, 
birth control information. 

Summarized, the prohibitions placed 
upon the press in the publication of 
details of court actions include: 

(a) All information contained in 
documents drawn up in preparation of 
a case for trial before the case is 
brought to trial. 

(b) Reports of libel cases in which 
the truth of the defamatory matter is 
not admitted, chiefly those involving 
private citizens. 

(c) Details of divorce trials. 

(d) In trials for criminal anarchy, 
the courts may prohibit the publication 
of details of the trial. 

(e) Names of juveniles in court cases. 

(f) Reports of trials involving the 
paternity of a child. In each instance 
where details of trials may not be pub- 
lished, the law permits, however, the 
publication of the judgement in the case. 

C, RELATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN THE 

GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 

The press of, France has never, on the 
whole, been a servile institution, bend- 
ing its knee supinely before government- 
al authority. It is a press inclined to 
flare up quickly over wrongs, and such 
is the weight it possesses that the 
French government regards it as a power 
rather to be conciliated than flouted.” 

The government has recognized, also, 
its value in creating and shaping public 
opinion, so that today in every govern- 
mental bureau there is a press office 
which provides information to the press. 
The French journalist possesses an en- 
tree to any minister of the Cabinet, the 
Premier receiving journalists regularly 
twice a week. 

The French government owns the 
postal, telephone, telegraph and railway 
systems, and it could exercise a greater 
degree of control, perhaps, than it does; 
yet the spirit of the press is such that 
governmental manipulation probably 
would not be successful to any great 
extent as it was in Germany before the 
Revolution of 1919. 

The government does have a press 
fund, which is charged with being the 
means of winning over newspapers to its 
policies from time to time. That “sub- 
ventions” are granted to newspapers 
and to individual writers probably will 
not be denied, not only in France, but 
in practically every European country. 


% See article by Joachim Kuhn, entitled The 
French Daily Press, in Living Age, v. 317; pp. 
528-533, June 2, 1923. 
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Yet these “favors” can be used merely 
to insure a presentation of the govern- 
ment’s case, sO Numerous are the news- 
papers and other periodicals in France 
and so diverse are their many political 
complexions.” 

The French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies each provide a special tribune 
or gallery for the press. Editors and 
managers of newspapers are given a box 
reserved on the lower floor. In the 
Luxembourg there is but one refresh- 
ment room, and journalists and Senators 
frequent it together. Perhaps the spirit 
of the relationship that exists today be- 
tween the press and the government in 
France is typified by a statement of a 
recent writer “In the Palais Bourbon 
the journalists and the deputies are 
‘pals,’ in the Senate they are friends.” 


D. THE WAR CENSORSHIP 


The story of the censorship in France 
during the World War deserves a more 
extended treatment than is possible in 
this study. An outline of the govern- 
ment’s handling of the press during the 
period from 1914 to 1919 is all that will 
be attempted here.” 

Following the outbreak of war between 
France and the Central Powers, Parlia- 
ment on August 5, 1914, rushed through 
a law prohibiting the publication of in- 
formation upon every subject relating 
to national defence except what the 
government or the military authorities 
should communicate to the press. The 
law also specified as prohibited matter 
“any informatien or article concerning 
military or diplomatic operations of 
such a nature as to favor the enemy 
and to exercise a vexatious influence on 
the spirit of the army or of the popula- 
tion.” 

This law did not establish a prelim- 
inary censorship. It simply provided 
penalties for violation of its provisions 
of one to five years imprisonment and 
a fine of 1,000 to 5,000 francs. 

However, the administrative and mili- 
tary departments of the government had 
already taken steps which superseded 
anything Parliament might undertake. 
A state of siege was declared on August 
2, and confirmed by a law passed August 
5, which applied the law of August 9, 

"A good description of French daily news- 
papers will be found in Living Age, v. S16, pp. 
375-376, Feb. 17, 1923, under the title, The 
Paris Press. 

18 Newspaper Making a la Francaise, Living 
Age, v. 321, pp. 1130-4, 1191-3, June 14, 1921. 

® An extended account of the censorship in 
France during the war will be found in Buell, 
Contemporary French Politics. 


1849. Military authority was thereby 
substituted for civil authority, and the 
press came under the control of the 
Minister of War, who proceeded at once 
to set up censorship bureaus manned by 
military officers. 

A note to the press on August 4 an- 
nounced the censorship with the infor- 
mation that every article intended for 
publication and concerning the war must 
be first viséed by the military press 
bureau. Here was preventative censor- 
ship of the most extreme kind. It com- 
pelled editors to submit either the manu- 
scripts of articles dealing with the war 
or, as was more usual, page proofs con- 
taining such articles, to the censors be- 
fore they could be published and circu- 
lated. Penalties included suspension 
and finally suppression. 

The evidence is rather plentiful to 
show that the military arbitrarily cen- 
sored articles which were not concerned 
with the war and that considerable 
favoritism, discrimination, and plain 
stupidity were shown in their treatment 
of newspapers. Defenders of the cen- 
sorship argue, however, that the princi- 
ple of it was justified and the faults in 
its practical application were due to the 
incapabilities of individuals serving as 
censors. 

The state of siege was lifted on Octo- 
ber 12, 1919, a few days after the ratifi- 
cation by the Chamber of the peace 
treaty and almost a year after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. With it passed the 
censorship bureaus. 

It should be said that the government 
was lenient toward the minority Social- 
ists who opposed the war. It made lit- 
tle effort to suppress their mutterings. 
One writer on this subject.” has de- 
clared that in the United States every- 
one of them would have been jailed for 
violation of the sedition acts. 

A charge made against the French 
censorship during the Peace Confer- 
ence ™ is that it prevented the formula- 
tion of a treaty and League plan com- 
patible with both American and Euro- 
pean Allied public opinion. Speeches 
made in the United States about the 
League plan were blue-penciled by the 
French censorship bureau, which inci- 
dentally had the assistance of two 
American officials. Thus the French 
press published little from the United 
States that was unfavorable to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ideas or opposed: to the 
o- Buell, Contemporary French Politics, p. 


21 Censorship at Paris, Outlook, v. 128, p. 
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views of any of the Allied delegates to 
the conference. 


The requirement of previous authority 
of the military to publish information 
concerning the conduct of the war may be 
partly excused by the proximity of the 
French press to the arena of the war. Yet 
it has been denounced by at least two 
French legal authorities. Professor Du- 
guit criticizes the manner of its adop- 
tion by the government, declaring that 
the government had no right to dig up 
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an old law, but should have submitted 
the censorship proposal to Parliament 
for its approval™ Professor Esmein 
points out that the law of a state of 
siege, enacted August 9, 1849, and which 
was revived in 1914, had been abolished 
by a law of May 11, 1868. To dig it out 
again and clothe it with life, he declares, 
was “an abusive interpretation” of that 
law.” 

2 Duguit, Droit Constitutionnel, yv. 5, p. 437. 
Elements de Droit Constitutionnel, 


English Department 


JOHN E. Drewry 


Among practicing newspaper men and 
teachers of journalism whose professori- 
al careers have been prefaced by actual 
newspaper work, the desirability of 
journalism and English being organized 
as separate academic units is accepted. 
There are several reasons for this separ- 
ation. 

In the first place, one is concerned 
with professional instruction, and the 
other is academic in character. The 
technique of instruction in journalism, 
if it is to be worth while, is wholly dif- 
ferent from that employed in the Eng- 
lish classroom. With its laboratory 
work, its practical assignments, and its 
utilitarian ends, journalism is an ap- 
plied art, whereas English, except for 
certain composition work, is a pure art. 
The journalism teacher in his methods 
is comparable to the instructor in cer- 
tain other professional scheols—law or 
medicine, for example; whereas the 
English professor can be likened te his 
colleagues in the arts college. 

It follows, then, that the person who 
is trained for the teaching of English, 
and without professional newspaper ex- 
perience, is not qualified to teach jour- 
nalism. Valuable as may be his gradu- 
ate work leading to the higher degrees, 
the possession of a Ph. D. in English 
is no definite assurance that the man 
ean conduct classes in journalism. Two 
years in newspaper work is a far better 
qualification; though, of course, gradu- 
ate work in English, when supplemented 
by practical newspaper work, does be- 
come an asset. 

In this connection, since a higher de- 
gree is a requisite in many universities 
for the higher teaching ranks, it seems 
that a solution of the journalism teach- 
ers’ predicament might lie in a degree 


which would incorporate as a part of its 
requirements the professional element. 
I know several competent teachers of 
journalism who are denied full profes- 
sorships because they do not have the 
Ph. D., yet their preparation and quali- 
fication for what they are doing are 
better than their full-professor, Ph. D. 
colleagues. Such persons frequently 
face an arbitrary obstacle to their pro- 
gress, though it is to the credit of cer- 
tain liberal administrative heads of en- 
lightened institutions that professional 
qualifications are recognized and promo- 
tions are made accordingly. 

I do not mean to underestimate the 
value of graduate study, particularly in 
English, but I would emphasize that the 
possession of an academic label is no 
definite assurance of competency to 
teach journalism. 

When journalistic instruction is under 
the English department, it is likely to 
suffer because of a lack of sympathetic 
understanding by the English teachers. 
It is a step-child, and one that is looked 
down upon. Otherwise intelligent Eng- 
lish professors show amazing ignorance 
and intolerance in their reactions to the 
newspaper and the wouldbe journalist. 
No campus, I suppose, is free from the 
periodic critical thrusts at the style and 
morals of the newspaper by English 
teachers, many of whom have proved 
rather miserable failures at writing 
themselves. I know one such teacher in 
particular, an Oxford man, who several 
times a year admonishes his students 
against reading the newspaper because, 
as he says, it is a waste of time. Yet 
this man is a particularly voracious 
reader of “thriller fiction” in cheap 
magazines, a patron of what a Bookman 
writer calls “wood pulp literature”. He 
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apparently sees no contradictions in his 
classroom utterances and his own prac- 
tices. I also have in mind a younger 
English teacher, educated in a strong 
eastern institution, who tries to convert 
his students to the validity of his notion 
that one should read a newspaper only 
when standing. Whether this is an ex- 
pression of contempt for the value of 
the newspaper or a confession of its 
reader-appeal, I do not know. 

Many English professors make the 
mistake to think of newspaper men in 
terms of members of the lowest ranks— 
reporters, who as Henry F. Pringle 
describes the popular notion, “ ... drink 
to excess, shave once a week at the 
most, wear slouch hats . . . Bohemian 
fellows who slave inordinately for ‘the 
old rag’, curse their trade vividly, but 
cannot leave it, and usually die young— 
and so much the better”. This attitude, 
unfortunately, they assume in _ their 
references to journalism in the class- 
room and in their contacts with young 
men and women contemplating a jour- 
nalistic career. Such English teachers 
would do themselves more justice, as 
well as their students and the profession 
of journalism, if they would think of 
newspaper men as, to quote Pringle 
again, “well bred, well dressed, well 
read, honest” men, who in the language 
of Charles A. Dana regard journalism 
as an art; and as possible recruits for the 
field of letters. A more tolerant atti- 
tude would envisage the many important 
literary figures today who spent a per- 
iod of their lives in newspaper work. 

If it be established, then, that journal- 
ism and English departments should be 
separated, that one without practical 
newspaper experience should not at- 
tempt to teach professional courses in 
journalism, and that English teachers 
should manifest more tolerance and 
sympathetic understanding for journal- 
ism, some of the ways in which the 
English department can definitely co- 
operate with the journalism department 
may be mentioned. Certainly, cordiality 
rather than hostility or jealousy should 
be the chief characteristic of the rela- 
tionship between the two departments. 


By offering thorough and _ effective 
courses in grammar, rhetoric, and com- 
position in the freshman year, which 
will prepare the student for his subse- 
quent journalistic courses, the English 
department can render its best practi- 
cal service. In many institutions much 
time is wasted in freshman English 
courses on such claptrap as _ orienta- 
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tion, college life essays, and the like. 
If a student is allowed to pass 
through the freshman English course 
with a weak foundation in grammar and 
rhetoric, his subsequent career in jour- 
nalism will be perilous. Many of the 
casualities in journalism courses can be 
ascribed to poor freshman English 
courses. 

Since journalism is not taught in the 
freshman year, the English department 
might co-operate with journalism by 
grouping the pre-journalism men, and by 
paying special attention to their needs 
in the classroom. Since a part of many 
freshman English courses consists of 
reading essays, for this group, essays by 
journalists and about journalism could 
be assigned. Although it would be high- 
ly undesirable for the English teacher 
to attempt to supervise the writing of 
articles or themes based on campus activ- 
ities, he could suggest to the pre-jour- 
nalism student that he write essays 
based on problems or phases of journal- 
ism of interest to him. Thus the Eng- 
lish teacher would foster the student’s 
already embryonic interest in journal- 
ism. 

In those institutions which have the 
uniform freshman course, the grouping 
of pre-journalism students would be 
difficult. In such places the English 
staff has the power to shape for good 
or evil the new students’ ideas about 
newspapers and newspaper work. The 
kind of tolerance and sympathetic un- 
derstanding to which I have already 
made reference is highly desirable on 
the part of those English teachers in 
charge of these freshmen. They ought 
to be very careful about what they have 
to say regarding journalism, especially 
if they are inclined to be super-critical. 

The English department can co-operate 
with journalism by offering attractive 
undergraduate courses in American 
and English literature which would in- 
clude: first, survey courses arranged to 
correlate with the history of journalism 
course; and, second, courses in contem- 
porary literature, with special attention 
given to the journalistic careers of 
authors. This latter phase has not been 
developed to the extent which is possi- 
ble and desirable. 


Attractive graduate courses incorpor- 
ating appeals to the journalism students 
could be worked out, thus permitting 
the English department to co-operate 
with journalism in formulating mater- 
ial for the higher degrees. 
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Advanced courses in composition, as 
well as those in critical writing and 
aesthetic appreciation, can be taught 
properly in the English department. 
With but a few possible exceptions, the 
technique of the short story is material 
for the English department instead of 
the journalism. 

As for the professional courses in 
journalism, though, they are a thing 
apart from the qualifications and inter- 
ests of the English staff. Bearing on 
this point is a statement by Mr. W. F. 
Caldwell, in charge of the Southern 
division of the Associated Press, in a 
recent address to students in the Henry 
W. Grady School of Journalism: 

“It would be a tragic thing should 
you devote months and years to fit 
yourself for the newspaper profession 
and master all the other elements and 
not know news. I have seen such per- 
sons. . .. They were writers of good 


English, commanded a large vocabulary, 
and produced excellent papers and 
essays—but they did not know news”. 

In a similar vein, a contributor to 
The Writer said: “My first month on 
The Worcester Telegram taught me more 
about reader interest than four years 
of college English”. 

Both these quotations bear testimony 
to the fact that the practitioner of jour- 
nalism needs something more than he 
can get in the English course under a 
person without city room _ training. 
Journalism, in my judgement, should be 
taught by men and women with the 
academic and professional background 
which will permit them to guide and 
stimulate their students in the tradi- 
tional spirit of highly ethical journal- 
ism. And, in conclusion, let it be said 
that no qualification in the journalism 
teacher is potentally more valuable than 
the ability to stimulate. 


Academic Qualifications of the Teacher 


Eric W. 


IS paper is not based on a survey of 
the actual education of all the teach- 
ers in the field at the present time. We 
have, however, a teaching staff of six at 
the University of Oregon and almost 
every year we have to fill about one va- 
cancy, temporarily or permanently. This 
for a good many years has involved ex- 
amination for the academic and other of- 
ferings of a dozen or twenty teachers, or 
prospective teachers from all parts of the 
country, I should judge a hundred or 
hundred twenty-five altogether, each gone 
into with extreme care because so much 
depended on the decision. 

Frankly, the day has not yet come in 
which academic qualifications can be the 
main consideration in the choice of a 
teacher for a position in the School of 
Journalism. It is only within the last 
few years that the journalism graduate 
has seemed to merit any very decided 
preference over other candidates. It can 
now be said—what could not have been 
said with any degree of confidence so 
recently as five years ago—that the cand- 
idate should be the graduate of a good 
school of journalism. 

It is still true that the right kind of 
experience in the newspaper world and 
the right kind of success in that world, 
together with good character and per- 
sonality, are prime considerations, and if 
the candidate rates high in these much 
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will be forgiven him academically. We 
still hear more criticism of teachers with 
too little experience than we do of teach- 
ers with too little formal education. 

The formal education of a journalism 
teacher naturally divides itself into un- 
dergraduate and post graduate, and into 
journalistic and general. These two lines 
of division cross at right angles, leaving 
four subjects for discussion, undergrad- 
uate technical, undergraduate cultural, 
postgraduate technical and postgraduate 
cultural. 

The undergraduate’s journalism 
courses, which are here called technical, 
need not be treated. It should only be 
noticed here that these, on the average, 
consume aboue one-quarter of the under- 
graduate’s four years—sometimes more— 
and that this has reduced the liberal arts 
component in the student’s course to the 
equivalent of three years. Among jour- 
nalism students this is further confused 
by their strong characteristic desire to 
take a large part in undergraduate 
“activities” and by the frequency with 
which they drop out for a term or more 
to work on some paper. 

The candidate therefore for a position 
as teacher often submits an undergradu- 
ate record that looks on paper like a 
queer mess. Usually the grades by them- 
selves seem to indicate decided ability, 
but the card shows courses begun and 
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never pressed to any logical conclusion, 
changes of plan (if any plan can be 
guessed at), and courses put together 
without much sense of correlation. The 
desire seems to be to get a little of every- 
thing, selecting subjects as best one can, 
crowding into three years, a four years 
liberal arts education, and picking 
courses that come at convenient hours 
so that one can work on the down town 
publications afternoons. 


This looks bad upon paper, and plain- 
ly needs to be supplemented, but the 
curious thing about it is that it is some- 
times effective. In some cases at least it 
constitutes a good education. 


For, all we should ask of the under- 
graduate years is that they give a man 
a start; they cannot do more in any 
event. If, five or eight years after grad- 
uation, when he applies for a teaching 
position—or, better, when we seek him 
out on his record and offer him one—if 
at that time he bears the marks of an 
educated mind, then his undergraduate 
education was sufficient; if he doesn’t, no 
grades on paper can help him. 

Such a student’s undergraduate record 
often looks as if he had no chance to ex- 
perience mastery of anything—and mas- 
tery is the sign of education. It looks 
as if the Latin he took in high school, 
and the Spanish he started before he 
changed to French afforded no opportun- 
ity for mastery—the question is, did 
they?—And the answer is to be found 
in seeing where he stands five or eight 
years after graduation—has he gone on 
and mastered anything in the language 
line, or is he satisfactorily on the way? 

The student’s one year of elementary 
economics, interrupted perhaps in the 
third term by sickness, looks like a poor 
start for a man who intends to report 
and interpret social phenomena all his 
life, but the question is, was it? The 
same with history, literature, science, the 
arts. 

Now it is plain we must demand some- 
thing more than this without remitting 
our demand for something like five years 
of experience in the field. 

The postgraduate part of our question 
now is whether this further education 
can best be obtained outside a university 
or inside it; whether it should come be- 
fore the practical experience, or after, 
or interwoven with it, and how it can be 
judged. 

This partly solves itself. Experience 
shows that the young man determined to 
carry on his education after graduation 
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generally makes use of the university 
quite consistently. He often remains 
longer, or comes back, or he keeps in 
touch even when he does not come back 
to go into residence. This relationship is 
sometimes marked by some accumulation 
of graduate credits, sometimes not. The 
M. A. degree, at least, is becoming fair- 
ly common among the applicants. 

After all, the degree is but the guinea 
stamp and a man’s a man for a’ that and 
a’ that. Moreover, an education’s an 
education for a’ that. If it is properly 
authenticated by degrees, so much the 
better, but our job is to meet an actual 
situation as it exists today. If we, as ex- 
perienced administrators can not tell an 
educated man from an uneducated one 
except by looking at his papers we all 
ought to resign. 

The best question to ask is, “What do 
you know besides technical journalism?” 
“What is your specialty?” “What is your 
favorite line of reading?” “What phase 
of the current news are you most cap- 
able of interpreting authentically?” Of- 
ten the answer is a sad confession that 
education ceased with the granting of 
the degree, that the candidate since then 
has drifted on through the activities of 
the office, content with knowing only the 
surface of things, with pleasing the man- 
aging editor from day to day, while his 
intellectual curiosity has atrophied, his 
undergraduate knowledge instead of be- 
ing worked into his daily activities and 
developed has grown out-of-date or been 
forgotten, and he bases his application 
upon his diploma and his “experience.” 

Such a candidate is essentially an un- 
educated man, and there are plenty of 
them. He should not be allowed to teach 
any class of students. He will be a burden 
to the administrator because he will al- 
ways have to be told what to do, and will 
contribute no new ideas to the journal- 
ism faculty. He cannot correlate the 
work in journalism with that in the 
other branches of the university. 

There is an opposite type. He comes 
into the office and you recognize at once 
that this chap knows a lot more than he 
knew at graduation. Maybe he has post- 
graduate degrees to show for it, and may- 
be not. In some one field particularly he 
knows whereof he speaks, and he speaks 
with force and conviction and adequate 
information. He knows the background 
of his activities. If he is interested in 
advertising he can give you a hot argu- 
ment on the economics of advertising, 
and tell you of a recent book on the sub- 
ject you may have overlooked. And he 
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argues fairly; his economics is sound and 
up-to-date, and he can prove his points. 

If his line is publicity, he can come 
back forcibly and with reasoned argu- 
ment when you attack the ethics of his 
activity. He has thought about it until 
his ideas have ramified out into history, 
sociology an: theories of society, and he 
spends quite a little time keeping up. 

If he is a local reporter, you find he 
has followed up his calling like a genuine 
professional man, and knows municipal 
government both practically and theore- 
tically, and has collected a little per- 
sonal library on the subject and sub- 
scribes to a couple of magazines in that 
field. He furnishes ideas to the people 
on his beat; he does not merely reflect 
theirs. 

If he is a foreign correspondent, he is 
a creditable student of the life and his- 
tory, literature, philosophy or art of the 
people of the country he covers, as well 
as of the language. 

if he is a field manager (the newest 
line for graduates), not only is he a 
mine of information as to ratios and per- 
centages, trade practices, newspaper 
values, economic effects of policies, but 
more than that, you find he keeps up 
with the results of business research in 
a big way, and shows that his mind is 
gradually reaching out for social inter- 
pretations of the chain paper movement, 
the publicity drive, the trade association 
tendency and other current phenomena 
affecting journalism. 

I have cited only a few of the possible 
types of candidates who can be definitely 
set down as educated men on the basis 
of the A.B. degree. The fundamental 
question is: What have they done with 
their minds since graduation? Are they 
intellectually alive? Are they in touch 
with the life of the mind? Do they read? 
Do they keep up with the mental pro- 
cession, or even have they even deve- 
loped some way of getting a bit ahead of 
it? 

These men are essentially educated 
men; only academic snobbery would rate 
a routine Ph.D. above them. Besides, 
they are successful men—bound to be— 
and if we can get them at all under our 
salary scale it is only for the very rea- 
son that their minds are hungry for 
something in the way of library facilities, 
stimulating work, liberal ideas, and an 
atmosphere of free discussion. 

Now, if at this stage, they come back 
into teaching, they will want to accumu- 
late the appropriate degrees, and with 
some sacrifice they can do it. 
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Now to lay before the house a proposi- 
tion to invite attack: After four years in 
a university it is a good time for a 
young man to leave the institution, go 
into the practical field, and stay there 
long enough to find himself by submit- 
ting himself to two tests. 

First, is he a newspaper man, equip. 
ped to succeed in his chosen profession, 
and, second, is his education a living 
something within him, bound to grow 
and to demand more and more sustenance 
so long as he lives, or was education a 
dead episode in his past? 

If he passes these two tests he is wel- 
comed back to the university at such 
salary as we can offer. We can make it 
easy for him to earn his way to a Mas- 
ter’s degree if he hasn’t one—later, per- 
haps, to a doctorate. 

So, through the real merits of what it 
represents, not through rulings or acade- 
mic conventionality, the Master’s degree 
is beginning to be part of our system 
in journalism. Of course, we are tempted 
to hold youngsters before sending them 
out, because that helps build up a grad- 
uate school, and I am not deprecating the 
force of this and other adverse argu- 
ments I can think of. 

The doctorate is a more difficult ques- 
tion than the Master’s degree. We can- 
not pretend to have a sufficient body of 
knowledge, or a sufficient literature as 
yet, to support a sound doctorate major 
in journalism. When we speak of the 
doctorate we mean a Ph. D. with a major 
in some social science and either a minor 
in journalism or successful practical ex- 
perience in the field. There are a few 
such men teaching journalism and there 
probably ought to be more. It is, how- 
ever, something that probably should not 
be forced. These men, like others, should 
be sought on their merits; they are 
scarcely numerous enough to constitute 
a type. 

If journalism is slow to fall into the 
regular academic regimen of A.B. at 22, 
M.A. at 23, Ph. D. at 25, etc., it is be- 
cause it is fully as necessary for us to 
keep in step with and in close touch with 
the profession as with the campus, and 
we do need to go slow in substituting 
academic for professional qualifications. 

Five years past Commencement day 
seven candidates out of ten will confess 
that they do not spontaneously read the 
serious books currently issued in the 
fields they studied in college; they make 
no further use of their foreign lan- 
guage, and, in fact, such powers as they 
once had to think and write effectively 
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in such fields have not only not been de- 
veloped but have actually atrophied. Dean 
Stone’s researches proved this with re- 
gard to foreign language, and my obser- 
vation lead me to believe it is true in 
most other lines except the technical 
journalism. 

Yet it is only fair to confess that this 
paper was written with many hesitations. 
If we were able to offer a more adequate 
salary inducement it might be possible 
to expect more in the way of academic 
qualifications. Nor have we any real 
data, after all, that it would be a bad 
thing to spend seven years in formal 
education before doing a single lick of 
practical work. We only think so. A 
recent examination of the journalists in 
Who’s Who seemed to indicate that the 
Ph. D. Journalist, rare as he is, is doing 
extremely well. 

And then, we have the example of the 
German vation. An item in the Scholas- 
tic Editor reports that of the 3200 news- 
paper editors in Germany, 2016 have the 
Ph. D. degree. Of course, if anything 
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of this kind ever develops among our 
newspapers, it will have to be accom- 
panied by or preceded by a development 
in our schools quite different from any- 
thing I have outlined. Our present edu- 
cational theory, inherited from the City 
Editors, who were our predecessors in 
the work of training beginners, is a 
theory of training in journalism. If 
future evolution should carry us over 
to a theory of training for journalism 
it might involve methods quite different 
from the present, and the role of practi- 
cal experience in the teacher’s prepara- 
tion might be quite different. 

On the other hand, if something like 
five years experience in the field con- 
tinues to be considered necessary, we 
ought to make it clear to administration 
and regents that this experience is in 
essence advanced work and ought to be 
considered as such in making promotions 
—it is either a wortuy substitute for 
graduate work or an expensive addition 
to such qualifications, and ought to be 
considered as such. 


Discussion 


By ENnocu GREHAN 


DDRESSING myself directly to the 

assigned five minute discussion on 
the topic, “What Should Be the Academic 
Qualifications of the Journalism Teach- 
er,” I should prefer at the outset to ex- 
press conviction that I could not cover 
the subject adequately in so brief a space 
of time. So I shall not attempt to make 
my remarks all-inclusive. 

I take it that none in this presence will 
take issue with the position that there 
should be academic qualifications to ren- 
der such teacher efficient in his work, al- 
though I am quite certain that all may 
not agree with me as to how extensive 
or how limited such qualifications should 
be. I prefer to take the advanced ground 
that might be forcefully defined by -he 
colloquial phrase that the ‘sky should be 
the limit.’ 

In an age beset as ours is by a crass 
materialism that so often places the dol- 
lar upon the throne and bows in willing 
service of devotion to it, I am aware that 
the strict vocationalist writes into his 
educational creed the tenet that enough 
academic achievement to “put it over” is 
all that is needed. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that as a teacher of 
our profession he will be able best to 
“put it over’ who does it with the em- 


bellishing amplitude that comes of well 
rounded scholarship, of broad and funda- 
mental understanding of the cardinal 
principles that underlie the basic struc- 
ture of popular scholastic knowledge. 
But this is merely indulging in term- 
inology of the pedagogue and perhaps 
covers too wide a field; hence let us get 
at the matter by answering, even though 
inadequately here, the question, what is 
the basic structure of popular scholastic 
knowledge? I take it that none here will 
question the advice that first of all the 
American journalism teacher should have 
at his finger tips, as it were, adequate 
practical knowledge of the manifold ab- 
strusities of the language in which Eng- 
lish journals are printed—a language 
that is a complex and marvelous mosaic 
wrought of the poetry, romance, the song 
and story, the philosophy, the dreams, 
of those who spoke a hundred tongues— 
a myriad-minded composite of geographi- 
cal and racial attitudes of life and 
thought, so hidden in some of its in- 
stances that the etymological sources 
whence they came are lost in the debris 
and the dust of bygone ages and forgot- 
ten peoples. Yet out of this hard-headed 
Teutonic tongue of ours our language 
came and we must take it as it is. The 
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most potent, dangerous, two-edged tool 
with which the journalist works is his 
vocabulary, and upon his ability to use 
it depends much of his success. 

Here appalling opportunity is  pre- 
sented for misuse—misuse so dangerous 
that often in the field of libel even the 
fortune acquired by the _ publisher 
throughout a lifetime of struggle may be 
swept away by the ill-advised use of a 
single word. 

Is it any wonder then, that one, even 
though engaged humbly as the speaker 
admits he is, should insist upon a 
thorough understanding of English— 
American English, if you please, that 
reaches all the way from the second 
reader to Genesis; that scales all the 
heights and plumbs all the depths of pas- 
sion and action from “Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep” to the over-mastering 
tragedy of Macbeth. 

To a well rounded and workable knowl- 
edge of English sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the manifold requirements of 
the newspaper in the telling of its daily 
story, also in the enterprise of supplying 
leadership of thought in its editorial 
page, if I were selecting the curriculum 
of the modern teacher of journalism I 
would add efficient understanding of the 
fundamental structure of at least two of 
the modern romance languages in addi- 
tion to his high school Latin, preferably 
French and German, because of their 
vast contributions to English thought 
scientific and artistic, and our increasing 
contact with peoples that speak them. 

Going a step further in the selection of 
his curriculum I would insist that the 
journalism teacher have also a general 
knowledge of history, political, religious 
and otherwise, not only of our own coun- 
try but of the world; a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the outstanding move- 
ments that outline the composite story 
of mankind, not specializing in that of 
one country but of all countries. 

If I were charged with the grave duty 
of prescribing the journalism teacher’s 
course of instruction I would insist that 
he make himself familiar with the great 
subjects involving the science of civil 
government, political economy in all its 
outstanding phases, sociology and prac- 
tical economics. I cannot conceive, for 
instance, that the journalism teacher’s 
own curriculum of study could possibly 
be complete and all-inclusive without 
careful training in the literature of the 
Bible, and at least positive acquaintance 
with Shakesperian thought and_ the 
thought of the age in which the Bard of 
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Avor and his illustrious contemporaries 
lived and dreamed and wrought. 

Perhaps some of you will be moved to 
remark that I have outlined here, though 
briefly, an ambitious field of academic 
familiarity for the teacher of journalism. 
But I would not stop here for even wit] 
all the breadth of understanding that 
mastery in the fields here referred to 
should impart, I do not believe he would 
yet be an ornament to our profession as 
a teacher unless he were well grounded 
in the principles of logic, in the history 
of philosophy, in psychology, biology and 
the natural sciences. There is none here, 
I take it, who does not know that unless 
the teacher be acquainted with the sub- 
structure at least of these subjects he 
would find the apparently simple, yet ex- 
ceedingly complex duty of training the 
student even for copy reader, a well nigh 
impossible undertaking. 

The modern newspaper is called upon 
to deal with every phase of thought 
touched by the suggested curriculum. 
The complex economic equations of our 
vast and growing country must be 
dealt with daily. The newspaper must 
tell daily the story of the progress, the 
problems, the struggle of mankind. Its 
activities touch every shore of thought 
and ramify every field of action. Its en- 
terprise leads the newspaper worker in- 
to constantly changing spheres of activ- 
ity from those of the rail splitter to those 
of president; from those of the plain 
man on the farm to those of the savant 
in his study, the experimenter in his la- 
boratory, the statesman in his forum, the 
minister in his pulpit, the laborer in his 
cottage, the millionaire in his mansion, 
the king on his throne. 

To me the work of a newspaper man, 
in whatever field he serves, is a constant- 
ly unfolding romance, an eternal pitting 
of his powers of mind and heart and soul 
against the pressing exactions of his 
every work bour. He can not meet these 
demands without the equipment his 
work exacts. More than the demands 
made upon any other worker, his are 
based fundamentally upon broad acade- 
mic knowledge and without this he can 
not impart to the student, training which 
you know and I know, he must have, or 
failure will write the concluding chapter 
to his dismal efforts. 

To put my contention into more con- 
crete form, let me say that I do not be- 
lieve that without such training as I 
have touched upon any teacher of jour- 
nalism in any phase of its work, be it the 
limited one of teaching a reporter funda- 
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mentally how to report, can succeed. This 
latter requires in the student little more 
than accurate and ready powers of ob- 
servation and enough gumption to put 
into words the story of what he sees 
and hears along with some technical 
training as te how to frame his lead, and 
unfold his story. 


I do not know how to put the matter 
concretely better than to say that the 
academic training of your modern jour- 
nalism teacher should have been at the 
minimum such as to put him in posses- 
sion of the degree of A. B. of a recognized 
university or college. Possession of 
higher degrees, of course, should amplify 
his scope. 


I do not wish to be understood as con- 


tending that there are not men, and 
many of them, who have succeeded in 
newspaper work whose academic train- 
ing has fallen far short of these require- 
ments, nor am I bold enough to assert 
that such men are not examples worthy 
of the most faithful emulation, but I do 
contend that in this day of manifold 
journalistic exactions, the teacher who 
purposes to lead the untrained student 
to a reasonable vantage ground of suc- 
cess and usefulness in journalism, as the 
subject must now be taught professional- 
ly in universities giving such courses, 
will find his pathway beset by countlesss 
obstacles and his charges robbed of the 
leadership and illumination they have a 
right to expect and are so richly entitled 
to enjoy. 


The Academic Community 


FRANKLIN BANNER 


DEPARTMENT of journalism is very 

often brought into being accom- 
panied by most of the difficulties of a 
family readjustment that attend the birth 
of a child. Brother departments must be- 
come accustomed to the new member of 
their family, a process often slowed up, 
no doubt, by their policy of academic ex- 
pediency and safe conservatism. Long 
before the adjustment can take place, im- 
patient journalism has come to the con- 
clusion with Hamlet that its family is 
“A little more than kin but less than 
kind.” 

How does the youngster assist in the 
family readjustment? How may jour- 
nalism, at first apparently an academic 
misfit and a mutation, improve its acade- 
mic standing and adjust itself to new 
environment? 

Those who measure life by their 
watches say that time is the answer, that 
time will eventually win professional and 
academic respect for journalism. It can- 
not be disputed that time can add four 
feet to the height of the baby and may 
through a series of exhaustive endur- 
ance tests gain for him an inconspicuous 
niche in the family circle, but if he is to 
develop beyond a Witless Wamba other 
influences must be brought to bear. Time 
alone can contribute no more to the cause 
of journalism than to the educational de- 
velopment of the _ child. Journalism 
courses need sympathetic direction and 
the application of the right corrective 
measures before they can be expected to 


command the respect due them from col- 
lege circles. 

The tactics of the big business man 
when applied to the development of jour- 
nalistic standing in an academic com- 
munity have also proved ineffectual. To 
be sure the problem of building reputa- 
tion is the same for the journalism direc- 
tor or the business executive, but the 
ways and means of accomplishing it fer 
each are wholly different. Advertising, 
the open sesame of the business expert, 
of course is obviously out of the question 
in the academic community. Depart- 
ment publicity stories in the college pub- 
lications must also be frowned upon. The 
sincerity of one’s work can very well be 
laid open to suspicion if he avails him- 
self of every opportunity to rush into 
print. Scholars are perhaps naturally 
reticent and are apt to consider any form 
of publicity flamboyant and cineap. Nor 
can diplomatic intrigue or departmental 
log rolling be suggested as a way of win- 
ning their favor, at least not permanent- 
ly. Academic expediency may perhaps be 
found in any college or university, but it 
is a safe wager that the man who em- 
ploys it to the exclusion of sincere, open, 
honest dealings, even though he is a 
Dean, is not admired and is not building 
up the reputation of his school. 

If the director would build up the 
standards of his journalism department 
let him look first of all to the instruc- 
tor. A university, said Garfield, is Mark 
Hopkins at one end of the log and a 
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student at the other. A Mark Hopkins 
to teach journalism is probably worth 
more to a department than a quarter of 
2 million dollars in equipment. The aca- 
demic reputation of the department will 
be based largely upon the judicious selec- 
tion of the instructors. This selection 
should take into consideration at least 
three qualifications of the candidate. A 
full fledged member of the literati won’t 
do; a teacher won’t do; a newspaper man 
won’t do. The ideal candidate should of 
course possess the qualities of each 
group. It cannot be denied that of these 
the culture of a man of letters appeals 
strongly to a university faculty. A man 
who has a cultural backdrop that even a 
Greek professor can recognize and re- 
spect is a valuable asset to any depart- 
ment. Two European schools, the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and the University of 
London, chose profound scholars, Doctor 
Dovifat and Sir Sidney Lee, to direct 
them. The faculties of both these uni- 
versities were from the very first high- 
ly appreciative of the scholarly work 
done by these two men. Indeed, their con- 
tact with the professional department 
guaranteed academic approval of journal- 
ism from its inception. 


Along with culture in the ideal candi- 
date must be that inherent quality of 
the teacher, a knack, not dissimilar to 
that of a Socrates, to inspire and to be- 
get scholars, a quality that is rare, of 
course, but one that would go far in 
bridging over any professional and acade- 
mic differences. Add to these two re- 
quisites of culture and teaching ability a 
professionally trained mind, one that has 
taken time out to formulate journalistic 
ideals and one that has built up an im- 
pregnable standard of ethics that makes 
weak compromise impossible, and you 
have three characteristics of the journal- 
ism instructor that will in themselves 
lift any journalism department, young 
or old, to a respected position among the 
other departments of the school. 


Among other qualifications of the can- 
didate, often overlooked, but possessing 
an appeal to the faculty in general might 
be mentioned extensive travel. The 
subtlety of its charm is as old as the ap- 
peal of Aeneas’ story to Dido. It would 
be well too, it seems to me, to consider 
a comparative knowledge of journalism 
as a requisite. The value of an instruc- 
tor’s teaching, it is often said, can fairly 
well be determined by his ability to make 
comparisons in his discussion. An in- 
structor of English would be a more ef- 


fective teacher if he had a command of 
at least two other languages. He who 
has worked on the staffs of two newspa- 
pers, some believe, is a better teacher 
than he who has worked on one, provided 
of course other qualifications are the 
same. He who has worked on the press 
of two countries may be a better instruc- 
tor than a one country journalist, and it 
follows that the man who has a grasp 
of world journalism may be more richly 
endowed than all others to lead in the 
new era of international journalism that 
Sir Alfred Robbins of the British Insti- 
tute of Journalists assures us is near. 
Next in importance to the qualification 
of the members of the department in se- 
curing the good will of an academic com- 
munity is the well planned curriculum 
which maintains high scholastic stand- 
ards for all students and insists, some- 
times even at the expense of the jour- 
nalism courses, upon a thorough study 
of the humanities, social science, lan- 
guages, history, et cetera, in the hope that 
the student will receive the full benefit 
of an academic education along with his 
professional work. The University of 
London has followed such a plan from 
the first. Courses in literature and dra- 
matic criticism, the history of science 
from Thales, the careful study of the 
classics, a comparative study of modern 
literature, the economic history of every 
European country and of America are a 
few of the courses offered and required 
in the university. Even many of the 
journalism lectures, delivered by Fleet 
Street’s most prominent luminaries, in- 
cluding Lord Burnham, Colonel Lawson, 
late of the Telegraph, Valentine Knapp 
of the Chronicale and many others, are 
largely of a general informational type, 
dealing more with the spirit of the pro- 
fession than with mechanical detail or 
with the explanation of newspaper ears 
and slugs. But perhaps after all the Eng- 
lish or continental system of teaching 
journalism is not so unlike our own. The 
majority of us, I believe, are willing to 
admit that our main object is not to 
teach cub reporting or hack feature 
writing. Any country editor can achieve 
that much and perhaps more with an 
awkward, gaping high school lad in three 
months. Our chief aim, I’m sure the 
majority of you will agree with me, is 
to give the American newspaper what it 
most needs, men who have broad back- 
grounds of college education, wide in- 
ternational sympathies, well defined pre- 
dilections for the best in literature, art, 
and science, coupled of course with the 
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simply rudimentary knowledge of the me- 
chanics of journalism. 

The emphasis being placed by depart- 
ments and schools of journalism in Amer- 
ica upon purely academic subjects in re- 
cent years has no doubt been motivated 
by the needs of the students and not by 
any desire to please their fellow teachers 
in other departments. And yet undoubt- 
edly journalism has improved its reputa- 
tion by stressing the importance of aca- 
demic subjects. A foreign language study 
of the curricula of our schools and de- 
partments made by Prof. A. L. Stone and 
published in the Journalism Bulletin for 
June, 1927, reveals that a greater num- 
ber of our journalism courses require a 
minimum of two years of a foreign laa- 
guage, a requirement comparing favor- 
ably with that of any academic college in 
the country. An editorial in the same is- 
sue of the Bulletin states that one hun- 
dred and fifty graduate students in vari- 
ous colleges and universities of the coun- 
try are engaged in advanced study in pre- 
paration for highly specialized work in 
journalism, a fact that seems to indicate 
the academic trend of journalism in re- 
quirements as well as specialization. Still 
another article in this issue of the BuLtr- 
ETIN, written by Prof. Charles P. Cooper, 
explains the work of the graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University. The re- 
quirements of the Pulitizer School for 
the Master of Arts degree, among which 
is the writing of a substantial article of 
no less than fifteen thousand words, the 
completion of thirty tuition hours or one 
year of graduate work, et cetera, are as 
rigorous as the requirements of any aca- 
demic college for the same degree. There 
is little opportunity for a scholar to pick 
flaws in the work of a department of 
journalism that is manned by scholars 
of the same intellectual calibre. Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin, Missouri, Northwestern 
and more than a dozen other universities 
have requirements and curricula of jour- 
nalism of such merit that they cannot 
be accused of overemphasizing the prac- 
tical and the professional. 

A high quality of student work in the 
class room maintained by rigorous re- 
quirements can vie for faculty approval 
only perhaps with excellent student work 
upon the college publications. A college 
publication is the only legitimate sign- 
board of which a department of journal- 
ism can boast. There are some excellent 
obvious reasons why many of us would 
like to divorce our work from the publi- 
cations or perhaps discard them alto- 
gether. Whether the student work on 


the publications may be taken as a fair 
estimate of the quality of the teaching 
I shall not discuss; but I believe you will 
agree with me that in some colleges and 
universities that have huge faculties of 
five or six hundred teachers where per- 
sonal contact with them by the journal- 
ism staff is impossible that the quality of 
your instruction, justly or unjustly, will 
be judged by the quality of the publica- 
tions. I am aware of the fact that many 
of us are opposed, and perhaps rightly, 
to the use of school publications as the 
official journalism practice laboratory 
and that some prefer instead the city 
room of a sizable urban paper for this 
training. But our opposition on this 
score should not deter us from giving our 
time to assist with the improvement of 
such publications. Time spent in con- 
sultation with student editors, in direct- 
ing the work of publication boards, in 
giving talks before various. student 
groups whose primary interest is jour- 
nalism is time well spent. Even an oc- 
casional article contributed by a jour- 
nalism instiuctor, that painstakingly 
avoids department publicity, will go 
a iong way toward a better understand- 
ing with our academic friends. 

My last suggestion for improving the 
standing of a journalism department in 
an academic community might well have 
been included under the first which 
dealt with the selection of the right man 
for the department, for it concerns the 
friendly human contacts of the depart- 
ment staff with the members of other de- 
partments. The chemical compound of 
two good men, two good cigars, and a 
chat is the best known for clearing up 
misunderstandings that naturally arise 
between departments whose fields of 
activity and study are somewhat remote. 
In addition to the informal chat, per- 
manent contacts may also be worked out 
on committees and with advisory staffs 
consisting of members of other depart- 
ments or schools cooperating with the 
journalism department and advising it 
concerning such matters as curriculum 
changes, student standing, student ma- 
jors, etc. At Penn State we have recent- 
ly reorganized our student publication 
board so as to include faculty men out- 
side the journalism department with the 
hope of getting them interested in col- 
lege publications as a student activity, of 
obtaining from them an intelligent read- 
er’s opinion of our publications, and of 
continuing our policy of friendly con- 
tact. The board is made up of six stu- 
dent editors and of six faculty advisors 
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appointed by the editors, only three of 
the advisors being selected from our col- 
lege publication and journalism staff 
which consists of six men. Contact be- 
tween the student editors, discriminat- 
ing faculty readers, and journalism pro- 
fessors, made a permanent thing by the 
board, we hope is largely responsible for 
the year of peace in publication matters 
that we are now enjoying. 

Some weeks ago I had occasion to in- 
terview the head of a very popular de- 
partment of English in an eastern uni- 
versity. During the interview we were 
interrupted no less than a dozen times 
by telephone calls for instructors in 
many other departments of the univer- 
sity. The conversation had a cordial 
tone and in no case was the discussion 
about English composition. I asked my 
friend between rings how he could keep 
up so many contacts and he answered, 
“Oh, that is very simple. I have a clip 
service among other things that keeps 
them thanking me. When I run across 
an article about Praxitelian sculpture I 
send it to the professor of archeology in 
the Art department. Should I discover 
an article about Aristotle’s theory of 
Kartharsis I roll it up and send it out 
in the next college mail to the Greek pro- 
fessor. A historical feature story wins 
a thank you from the history depart- 
ment. And so it goes.” Perhaps the ma- 
jority of us feel that our time is already 
too congested to give our personal atten- 
tion to a clip service or to spend our 
mornings talking to friends over the tele- 
phone, particularly if we contemplate 
spending the afternoon on the golf links. 
It is proverbial and trite, however, to 
say that time devoted to friendly contacts 
is not wasted. Our problem is to find 
the time if we are to awaken the interest 
of a college faculty. 

One is led to conclude, therefore, that 
if the standing of a journalism depart- 
ment is to be raised in an academic com- 
munity there must be a genuine improve- 
ment in that department in the several 
ways that have been discussed. No 
amount of superficial methods, of elabor- 
ate equipment can be instrumental in 
winning the respect of a college faculty. 
The growth of a reputation, whether it 
be that of a man or that of a journalism 
department, is dependent upon the actual 
growth of certain inherent and spiritual 
qualities. No amount of publicity or of 
political tact can be of the least aid. The 
instructor is ninety-nine per cent of the 
school. The candidate who has had long 
newspaper experience but who lacks the 


qualities of a teacher or the broad in- 
telligence of a scholar is helpless to im- 
prove the academic standing of the de- 
partment. Give journalism departments 
men of the qualities named, let them set 
about to lift the curriculum requirements 
to the plane of a recognized Liberal Art 
standard, let them look to the student 
work both in the classes and upon the 
publications, see that they are _ broad- 
minded, friendly men, capable of making 
helpful contacts, and scholarly journal- 
ism will have the courage to hold up its 
head and will not be ashamed in the 
midst of the men who think for the 
world. 


DISCUSSION BY ALBERT H. NELSON 

In improving its standing in the acade- 
mic community, the department or schoo] 
of journalism has much the same prob- 
lem as that which confronts the college 
or university itself. The question is, Do 
we want quality or quantity? 

If it is quality that we want and not 
quantity, we must use more care in selec- 
tion. Students who should be plowing 
corn, raising chickens, building bridges 
should not be encouraged to major in 
journalism. Not that they should be ex- 
cluded from taking courses in journal- 
ism if they desire to do so, but that they 
should be excluded from majoring. 

Surprising as it may seem, the prob- 
lem of improving the standing of the de- 
partment of journalism in the academic 
community is much the same among both 
faculty and students. Higher standards 
of scholarship, an instructional staff of 
ability, and a bettering of the college 
paper will develop within both groups a 
favorable attitude toward the department. 

To develop a reputation for high stand- 
ards of scholarship, there must be the 
selection of the fit and the elimination 
of the unfit. Students having a record 
of low scholarship in the first two years, 
particularly in freshman English, his- 
tory, and the social sciences, should be 
discouraged from entering the depart- 
ment. In spite of what has been said 
here regarding rhetoric and its relation 
to journalism courses, I feel that the abil- 
ity of a student in freshman English is 
still a good criterion of his ability in 
other writing courses. It may be that I 
have been too long a part of the English 
department and so look at it from that 
viewpoint, but I can’t see how a student 
who cannot write reasonably correct 
English cam make good in journalism. 

Having accepted the student, the next 
step is to have a strict standard of grad- 
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ing. A reputation for strict grading and 
a high standard will do a great deal to- 
ward improving the standing of the de- 
partment among the faculty. I hope that 
none of us has the reputation of giving 
all A’s in the manner of too many de- 
partments of education. In my opinion, 
nothing more quickly destroys the repu- 
tation of a department, among the faculty 
at least, than this laxness in grading. 
The students also develop a contempt 
for such a department and though they 
may flock to those courses which have 
the reputation of being “pipes” and of 
giving high grades, they speak of them 
with a sneer. It is only human nature 
to go where the going is easy. Courses 
that require real work, though interest- 
ing, and that place a premium on high 
grades are the ones that command the 
respect of both the faculty and students. 
The accomplishment of such measures 
envisages an instructional staff of teach- 
ing ability. There are three qualifica- 


tions for a teacher of ability: knowledge 
of the subject through study and through 
practical work in the field, ability to im- 
part that knowledge, and up-to-dateness. 
Knowledge of the subject is insufficient. 
In my opinion, that is the trouble with 


too many Ph. D’s. They lack the other 
qualifications, particularly the ability to 
impart that knowledge which they have 
so painstakingly gathered. They can’t 
get it across. A man also may know 
his field after some years of practical 
work and still not be fitted to teach it. 
An up-to-date personnel with knowledge 
of the field and ability to impart it to the 
students will do much in improving the 
standing of the department. 

When we come to the problem of bet- 
tering the college paper, we are on more 
debatable ground as the relationships 
of the department in journalism to the 
college papers are so various. Those who 
have the paper under their direct con- 
trol have not the problem of those who 
act in an advisory capacity. Where the 
department acts only in an a‘lvisory capa- 
city, the relationship is so tenuous that 
the paper can be influenced only indirect- 
ly. I do not advocate censorship or di- 
rect control of the sheet, but an occasion- 
al marked copy of the paper returned to 
the editor often helps. 

At Michigan State, the men who are 
working toward the editorship are usual- 
ly men who have taken some of the 
courses offered in journalism. A board 
of publications, which includes the in- 
structor in journalism and the agricul- 
tural editor, nominates two men, on the 


basis of their service, for election by the 
students. Almost always, these men have 
had most of the courses in journalism. 
Such an arrangement makes it easy for 
the instructor to extend his influence, in- 
directly it is true, to the editing of the 
paper. 

A further influence comes through our 
requirement that students doing report- 
ing cover the departments of the campus 
for the college paper, leaving, however, 
the administrative offices of the college to 
the editor for special assignments to his 
own reporters. To secure cooperation 
on the part of the faculty, the instructor 
writes a letter to heads of the depart- 
ments stating in general what constitutes 
departmental news and asking their co- 
operation in getting that news. If they 
do not care to meet the reporter person- 
ally, they are asked to designate a mem- 
ber of the department to whom the re- 
porter can go. Such a letter has proved 
effective in opening the way for the re- 
porter and in acquainting the faculty 
with the department of journalism and 
its problems. 

These are only some of the methods 
which tend to improve the standing of 
the department in the academic commun- 
ity. Continuous effort is necessary. As 
Dr. Henderson said last night, we must 
be “progressively constructive.” 


REMARKS BY ROBERT S. MANN 


The department or school of journalism 
may improve its standing in the same 
way that an individual may: (1) by 
abstaining from actions that may bring 
sneering criticism; (2) by building up a 
character that draws respect. 

Among the things that bring criticism 
are toleration of poor English in writ- 
ing; inaccuracy in reporting, especially 
in quotations (reporters should play fair 
with speakers, such as class room lec- 
turers) triviality and flippancy in what is 
published and in the conduct of journal- 
istic activities. 

It is worth while to develop thorough, 
painstaking instruction in journalism 
that will result in graduates worthy of 
pride. This is the primary function of 
the department and unless it is done 
well, nothing can give the department 
high standing. 

Occasional programs of a serious na- 
ture are of benefit. Meetings of press 
associations and discussions by .distin- 
guished speakers may be used to illus- 
trate the possibilities along this line. 
The Journalism Week at Missouri is an 
example. 
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There should be an insistence in the 
department on good work by students 
in academic studies. 

Finally, development of the full possi- 
bilities of the work of the teacher should 
be undertaken. We have been told that 
the journalism faculty can teach nothing 
but technique in a narrow sense. I differ 
with that. 

Every journalism department worthy 
of the name must be developing the 
minds and characters of its students. The 


“body of knowledge” of any branch of 
learning is constantly changing. We 
want to turn out graduates who know, of 
course, but even more we want to turn 
out graduates who know how to find 
out, and how to meet any situation with 
clear thought, firm purpose, diplomacy, 
and common sense. Other departments 
affirm that this development of the stu- 
dent is real education. We can and most 
= us undoubtedly do—take our share in 
this. 


Minutes of the A. A. S. D. J. 


Twelfth annual convention of the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, December 27, 1928. 

The meeting was called to order at 
9:15 a. m., in the Michigan Union, by 
President A. L. Stone (Montana). 

The following institutions responded to 
roll-call. 

Iowa (Mott), Michigan (Brumm), Kan- 

sas State (Rogers), Montana (Stone), 

Louisiana (Osborne), Wisconsin (Bley- 

er), Minnesota (Johnson), Nebraska 

(Walker), Oklahoma (Copeland), Ore- 

gon (Allen), Washington (McKenzie), 

Columbia (Will), Northwestern (Mar- 

tin), Missouri (Martin). 


In opening the convention President 
Stone emphasized the importance of 
maintaining standards in the teaching of 
journalism, and pointed out the danger of 
easy standardization. Reminding the 
members of the Association of the fre- 
quently expressed desire of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors to co- 
operate with teachers of journalism in 
fostering the best professional ideals, he 
encouraged further effort on the part of 
the Association in working out a satis- 
factory classification of the universities 
and colleges now offering instruction in 
journalism. He suggested also. that 
some means, approved by the American 
Society of Editors, be devised to protect 
schools and departments of journalism 
from the discredit often brought upon 
them by students who misrepresent them- 
selves to editors as accredited graduates 
in journalism. It was suggested that 
some form of certification be furnished 
students who are to be commended to the 
favorable consideration of editors. 


The secretary-treasurer (Brumm, Mich- 
igan) reported that under the indefinite 


authorization of the 1927 convention, the 
editor of the Journalism Bulletin had 
drawn upon the Association treasury to 
the amount of $480 during the past year. 

In view of the uncertain financial sta- 
tus of the Bulletin, Martin (Missouri) 
moved that the president appoint a com- 
mittee to report on the relation of the 
Association to the Bulletin. The motion, 
seconded by Bleyer (Wisconsin), was 
carried unanimously. Martin (Missouri), 
Osborne (Louisiana), and Walker (Ne- 
braska) were subsequently named to this 
committee. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), chairman of the 
Council on Education for Journalism, 
reporting on the first special order, 
moved the adoption of the following 
resolution, which was introduced at the 
1927 meeting and which, on his own mo- 
tion, was laid over until the present 
meeting. 

Whereas, At its annual meeting in 
December, 1924, the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, 
adopted certain principles and 
standards of education for journal- 
ism and to bring about a greater 
degree of uniformity, and 
Whereas, The American Association 
of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism at its annual meeting 
in December, 1926, embodied the 
above mentioned standards in its 
constitution among the qualifica- 
tions for membership in the Asso- 
ciation, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Council 
on Education for Journalism be 
directed to report to the Association 
at its next annual meeting on Dec- 
ember, 1929, the names of those 
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members that are not at that time 
conforming to the spirit and the 
letter of the requirements for mem- 
bership as set forth in the consti- 
tution, and further be it 

RESOLVED, That at the annual 
meeting of the Association in 
December, 1930, the question be 
considered by the Association of 
permitting those institutions to 
continue their membership that 
have failed at that time to conform 
to the requirements for member- 
ship, and further be it 

Resolved, That no school or de- 
partment of journalism be consid- 
ered for membership or for rein- 
statement to membership that does 
not at the time of application con- 
form fully to the spirit and letter 
of the requirements for member- 
ship as set forth in the constitution. 


This motion, seconded by Mott (Iowa) 
and discussed by Allen, Osborne, Martin, 
and Brumm, was carried. 


It was moved by Rogers (Kansas 
State), and seconded by Casey (Oregon), 
that the editor of the Bulletin be instruct- 
ed by the Association to compile and 
publish the research projects in journa 
lism being carried on by students and 
faculty. This motion was carried. 


Bleyer, as chairman of the Council on 
Education for Journalism, reported the 
following resolution, which was intro- 
duced at the 1927 meeting and which was 
laid over at that time for consideration 
at the 1928 meeting. 


Whereas, With the development of 
graduate work in journalism, in 
connection with schools and depart- 
ments of journalism that are mem- 
bers of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, it is 
desirable that standards be adopted 
for the granting of the master’s 
degree in journalism, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED, That, of a minimum 
of 24 credits of graduate courses 
required for the master’s degree in 
journalism, at least one-half shall 
consist of graduate work in journa- 
lism, and that this graduate work 
in journalism shall include not less 
than two year-courses offered pri- 
marily for graduate students, ex- 
clusive of research and thesis work. 


Martin, seconded by Allen, moved the 

adoption of the resolution. 

It was moved by Bleyer, and seconded 
by Mott, that, in view of Dean William’s 
absence, the proposed William’s amend- 
ments to the constitution be laid on the 
table and made a special order for the 
1929 convention. This motion was car- 
ried. 


As chairman of the Council on Educa- 
tion for journalism, Bleyer introduced 
the following resolutions. 

Whereas, The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors has repeatedly 
expressed its desire to have the. 
American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism and 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism undertake a 
comprehensive classification of all 
academic institutions offering in- 
struction in journalism, and 
Whereas, Such a classification can 
be made in a satisfactory manner 
only as a result of a careful in- 
spection of each of the two hund- 
red or more institutions giving in- 
struction in journalism, by exper 
ienced instructors familiar with 
methods of teaching journalism, 
and 

Whereas, Funds are not now avail- 
able to defray the expense involved 
in making such a careful inspec- 
tion of each of these institutions; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the two above 
mentioned associations in conven- 
tion assembled call to the attention 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, through its commit- 
tee on Schools of Journalism, the 
present situation regarding the 
lack of funds to make a satisfac- 
tory inspection and classification of 
schools and departments of jour- 
nalism, and further be it 

RESOLVED, That until means 
are available to make such an in- 
spection and classification, each in- 
stitution graduating students with 
a bachelor’s degree, who are in its 
judgement adequately prepared to 
engage in journalistic work, issue 
to each student upon graduation an 
identification card. 

RESOLVED, That the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors be 
requested to cooperate with the 
two above mentioned associations 
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of instructors in journalism in 
securing the assistance of the 
newspaper editors who pass upon 
candidates for positions on their 
staffs, so that they will request all 
applicants from schools and depart- 
ments of journalism to show their 
identification cards. 

Rogers seconded Bleyer’s proposal and 
a general discussion followed, the sub- 
stance of which was to the effect that it 
was not probable that editors generally 
would take the trouble to require of appli- 
cants for positions a card of identification 
and recommendation. The proposal was 
adopted. Brumm then moved that the 
president appoint a committee to draft 
the proposed card. Mowrer seconded the 
motion and it was carried. President 
Stone appointed Bleyer, Will, and Allen 
to serve on this committee. 

* 

President Stone appointed Mott, Rog- 
ers, and Casey to a committee on resolu- 
tions, and Allen, Johnson, and Simmons 
to act as a committee on nominations of 
officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year. 

Brumm invited all members of the 
Association to be guests of the depart- 
ment of journalism of the University of 
Michigan at a dinner to be held at the 
Union at 6:30 o’clock in the evening. 

The convention was adjourned at 12 
o’clock to meet again at 1:30 p. m. 

* 


The convention was called to order by 
President Stone at 1:50 p. m. The first 
order of business was the report of the 
committee appointed to devise the text 
of an identification card to be issued by 
schools and departments of journalism 
to candidates for the bachelor of arts or 
the bachelor of journalism degree. 

The following text was adopted. 


American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism in 
co-operation with the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 
graduated from the School of Jour- 
naltiom, University of.............- 
concerning this person, made by 
mail or telegraph, will be answered 
promptly. 


(The reverse of the card will contain 
a list of the schools and departments of 
journalism belonging to the association.) 
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The report on resolutions included the 
usual expressions of appreciation of hos- 
pitality and expressed a hope that, in 
view of standard of the work carried on 
by its faculty in journalism, the Univers- 
ity of Michigan might find its way to 
organizing its journalism department 
more in accord with approving practice— 
that is, as a separate unit rather than 
as a branch of the rhetoric department. 


* 


Bleyer, reporting for the Council on 
Education upon applications for member- 
ship, recommended that Stanford be ad- 
mitted to membership. The recommend- 
ation was adopted. 

Martin moved that the Council on 
Education be instructed to prepare for 
presentation at the 1929 convention of 
the Association a plan for the classifica- 
tion of the schools and departments of 
journalism. McKenzie seconded the mo- 
tion, and it was carried. 

Will (Columbia) spoke on the question 
of the classification of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism, the character of the 
work done, and the professional compet- 
ence of instructors in journalism. At a 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, held next day, 
December 28th, he secured the passage of 
a resolution recommending that no teach- 
er of journalism be appointed to a full 
professorship unless he has had at least 
five years of experience in professional 
newspaper work and that other instruc- 
tors shall have had at least two years 
of such experience. 

* 

It was moved by Casey, and seconded 
by Martin, that the Council on Education 
for Journalism be authorized to draw 
upon that treasury for necessary travel- 
ing expenses in making its survey of 
schools and departments of journalism. 
This motion was carried. 

* 

Dean Allen’s report on the question of 
research consisted of an analysis and 
classification of the research projects 
that were reported at the meeting the 
year before. The report was to the 
effect that the research in the history of 
journalism was fairly satisfactory; that 
the economic and business field was ripe 
for greater activity; that in the field of 
international journelism it was desirable 
that more attention should be paid to 
what the Germans are doing and that we 
should have facilities through the BuLLE- 
TIN or otherwise for the review of Ger- 
man books on journalism. It was also 
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advocated that an attempt be made to 
see whether or not research in jour- 
nalism could be forwarded on a national 
scale, and whether money could be ob- 
tained for this purpose. 


It was moved by Johnson and seconded 
by Bleyer that a committee on research 
be raised to evolve a plan whereby a 
co-operative effort in research among the 
various universities and colleges be sub- 
stituted for the present individual prac- 
tice. 

Bleyer moved as a substitute motion 
that the committee proposed be regarded 
as a Committee of Research and that it 
replace the old Council. After a general 
discussion, the substitute motion was 
carried. It was moved by Osborne and 
seconded by Martin that Bleyer, Stone, 
Simmons, Allen, and Johnson be named 
as a committee to nominate for the Coun- 
cil. As a substitute motion, Brumm 
moved that this committee constitute the 
Council of Research, with power to in- 
crease or reduce its membership. This 
motion prevailed. Allen was later elected 
Chairman of the Council. 

* * 


The nominating committee proposed 


the following nominees for officers of the 
Association for the ensuing year: 

F. L. Mott (Iowa), President 

C. Walker (Nebraska), Vice Presi- 

dent 

C. E. Rogers (Kansas State), Secre- 

tary-Treasurer 

F. L. Flint (Kansas), Member of 

Council. 

These nominees were duly accepted by 
the convention and were declared elected. 
* 


At the banquet, given to members of 
the convention by the Department of 
Journalism of the University of Michigan, 
James Schermerhorn and Lee A. White 
were the speakers. A smoker, later in 
the evening, was addressed by Stuart 
Perry, of Adrian. 

* 

The executive committee, acting later 
with the executive committee of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, recommended that the next 
annual convention be held under the aus- 
pices of the University of Louisiana at 
Baton Rouge. This recommendation was 
adopted. 

JOHN LEWIS BRUMM 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1928 


The Practical Value of a “Morgue” Course 


By HELEN Hayes PEFFER 


A new type of work for journalism 
students, which is passing through the 
experimental stage and will no doubt 
achieve permanency in at least one school, 
may be found in the two-hour, one-semes- 
ter course in Newspaper Reference Serv- 
ice which is now being given for the 
third time at the University of Illinois. 
The chief reason for introducing the 
course was the conviction that such 
training would be of practical value to 
any student who plans to go into news- 
paper work. 

So far the “morgue” course has con- 
sisted of an investigation of the purpose, 
function, and method of operation of 
newspaper libraries and reference depart- 
ments, a study of their recent growth and 
development, and a series of up-to-date 
reference problems which one might have 
to work out any day if he were employed 
as a reporter or as an attendant in the 
well-organized morgue of a good-sized 
daily. Emphasis has been placed on the 
problems themselves; that is, more time 
has been spent on the kind of work done 


in morgues than in acquiring facts about 
morgues. The plan of study has amount- 
ed to a sort of specialized course in li- 
brary reference work—not very scientific 
perhaps from the point of view of the 
expert librarian, but specialized beyond 
a doubt. 

The course has included the following 
types of instruction: (1) regular class 
work, in which the students make a study 
of the best equipped and organized 
morgues, and of the varied kinds of 
services which they render, a complete 
survey of their contents, and a compari- 
son of the different filing and indexing 
systems now in use; (2) special prob- 
lems in library research, involving an 
examination of the more important refer- 
ence books, and a study of what books 
the ideal libraries for different sized 
newspapers should contain; and (3) lab- 
oratory work in the morgue of the Daily 
Illini, involving chiefly the weeding out, 
amplification, and reorganization of clip- 
ping and photograph files. 

The number of profitable exercises 
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which may be planned under the first 
type of work mentioned is almost with- 
out limit. Students may search their 
own campus daily and other newspapers 
for inaccuracies which might have been 
avoided if the reporter and copy--reader 
had had access to a well-equipped morgue 
(and had made use of it). A number of 
papers may be examined for news stories 
which could have been expanded and 
made more interesting by securing addi- 
tional material from the morgue, and the 
nature and variety of the facts which 
might have been added may be indicated. 
Students may also find out all the avail- 
able sources of facts which could be used 
to advantage in developing specific news 
dispatches—that is, “John Erskine drop- 
ped dead last night at the Urbana-Lincoln 
an hour after finishing his lecture in the 
Auditorium. List all the possible sources 
(volume, page, column, etc.) of material 
which you could use to advantage in 
writing the story for the local morning 
paper.” 

Members of the class may write, or at 
least sketch plans for, news or feature 
stories based partly or even wholly on 
reference books. Writing an interesting 
feature from a volume of such apparent 
dulness as the U. S. D. A. Yearbook 
strikes some students at first as very 
difficult, but the huge amount of valuable 
news material in such books is eventually 
demonstrated. Incidentally the ability to 
turn out both quantity and quality in the 
form of time copy has never been a lia- 
bility for any reporter. 

Biographical material for conspicuous 
contemporary figures may be collected, 
and one may give short quizzes designed 
to determine how thoroughly students 
read the papers. If any exercises of this 
sort are included, it is important that the 
list of well-known names include persons 
active in widely divergent fields, such 
as Glenn Frank, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
Tex Rickard, Deems Taylor, and Al Ca- 
pone—a variegated assortment of names 
such as one finds woven into the fabric 
of the daily news. 

A distinct correlation between the 
morgue course and courses in reporting 
would obviously be desirable. To illus- 
trate, the morgue course this semester is 
composed almost entirely of students 
registered simultaneously in reporting, 
and when the reporting sections recently 
were assigned a series of advance stories 
on Carl Sandburg’s lecture on campus, 
the morgue course was requiring detailed 
bibliographies (books, newspaper stories, 
and periodical articles) of material on 


Sandburg. The student reporters wrote 
better stories than they do ordinarily be- 
cause they had made a thorough search 
for the available material, and the refer. 
ence problem had more significance be- 
cause it was motivated by a real need. 

The first step in presenting the second 
phase of the work is to require the stu- 
dents to examine a number of standard 
reference works, and familiarize them- 
selves with the more important ones. A 
prospective reporter needs to know, for 
example, just how the Industrial Arts 
Index is arranged, and what he may hope 
to find in the Chicago Daily News Alma- 
nac and Parker’s “Who’s Who in the 
Theatre.” In the past, some journalism 
graduates have failed to learn these es- 
sentials; indeed, some have gone through 
school who were strangers to Ayer’s 
Directory until they started looking for 
jobs! Mudge’s “New Guide to Reference 
Works,” the authoritative standby of all 
librarians, contains descriptions of more 
books than would ever be needed in any 
newspaper library, but it offers a chance 
for comparing the different reference 
books in any certain field, and deciding 
which are the best suited for use in a 
newspaper library. 

The problem of selecting libraries for 
newspapers of various sizes is naturally 
an important feature of a course of this 
sort. Lee White’s primary and secondary 
lists distributed by the Detroit News 
serve as a useful guide; however, empha- 
sis should be placed on the fact that buy- 
ing a library for any given paper is a 
strictly individual problem, depending on 
the kinds of business and industry found 
in the town, the institutions located there, 
and the historical background of the com- 
munity. 

The part of the course which is probab- 
ly of the greatest practical value is the 
search in the library for material which 
one might easily be called upon to fur- 
nish if he were in active charge of a 
morgue. The problems assigned in regu- 
lar reference library courses may be fol- 
lowed to a certain extent in arranging 
such assignments; indeed, cooperation 
with reference librarians is desirable 
throughout the entire project. But care 
must be taken that the questions asked 
are actual newspaper material. One of the 
recent assignments included questions 
such as these:—“What is the latest play 
by A. A. Milne?”, “Find a list of the 
parts played by Lynn Fontanne previous 
to 1925”, “Where is there a short account 
of Robert A. Millikan giving the fields 
of investigation in which he is inter- 
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ested?”, and “Where may one find a re- 
cent full-page portrait of Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt?” One student who is more 
gifted than diligent was perhaps justified 
in asking what one would do with the last 
named trophy after he found it; on the 
whole, however, after working out three 
or four assignments of the nature sug- 
gested the students were fairly well 
acquainted with some of the more im- 
portant reference books, and could find 
what they wanted in the library with 
much greater ease than before. 

Any instructor in a course of this type 
should be careful to see that the plan 
of study is not simply a repetition of a 
library school course; the class work 
must be kept on a livelier plane than the 
average library course if journalism maj- 
ors are to remain interested in it. It is 
all very well to call attention to the dis- 
advantage of the Dewey system in a 
newspaper clipping file, and to the gener- 
al preference for a classified alphabetical 
system, but a few of such details of actual 
library practice will go a long way. 

The practical laboratory work in the 
morgue course at Illinois has included 
the formation and installation of a classi- 
fication system for the clipping files of 
the Daily Illini, a weeding out and simpli- 
fication of the contents of those files, and 
the indexing of the Daily Illini itself, af- 
ter a careful study of the New York 
Times Index and the Michigan State News 
Index. Each student has also been re- 
quired to make a special survey of the re- 
ference department of one daily, and in 
this way at least a beginning has been 
made of a collection of interesting data 
on the morgues of newspapers in St. 
Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago, Springfield, 
Rockford, and Decatur. When more of 
these surveys have been completed, it is 
hoped that a compilation of the data may 
show results of some significance. The 
immediate value of making the survey 
for the individual student is self-evident 
—he gets into a real morgue and sees for 
himself how it works. 

The main source of information for 
this course has been the newspaper 
librarians themselves. A _ considerable 
number of persons in charge of the 
morgues of large dailies have replied in 
detail to inquiries, and Joseph W. Kwapil 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and 
Lee White of the Detroit News, in partic- 
ular, have provided much valuable infor- 
mation from their own experience. These 
men in active charge of two of the larg- 
est and most efficient departments have 


evidenced enthusiasm over the possibility 
of schools of journalism offering courses 
for future morgue employees. “The news- 
paper library of today,” writes Mr. 
Kwapil, “is a very engrossing subject in 
almost every newspaper office. About 
10% of the 300 newspaper libraries in 
the country are being operated efficiently 
and on an economical basis. The schools 
of Journalism of this country should take 
us this very worth while subject. 


Another capital source of information 
has been the magazine called Special 
Libraries, published ten times a year by 
the special libraries group of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The numbers 
devoted to newspaper libraries contain 
practical articles on every phase of the 
organization and operation of such de- 
partments. A strenuous effort is being 
made by the committee on methods of 
this group to arrive at some sort of 
standardization for newspaper libraries, 
and reports on the progress of the com- 
mittee appear in the magazine from time 
to time. Miss Agnes J. Petersen, librarian 
of the Milwaukee Journal and chairman 
of this committee, has circulated a list of 
eighty-six questions among 380 newspa- 
pers in all parts of the country, and has 
tabulated in detail the seventy replies 
which have come in. 


Regardless of what permanent form 
the morgue course may assume, its bene- 
fits cannot be ignored. Examining every 
possible source of information on a given 
subject is obviously an excellent form of 
mental discipline, and a practice which 
has the additional practical value of 
making student reporters more thorough- 
going and accurate in getting the facts 
for news stories. Such a course is also 
bound to stimulate interest in contem- 
porary events, and to add to the student's 
fund of general information. 


So far the morgue course at Illinois 
has been wholly experimental, and the 
plan of study, like that of many other 
new courses, has probably included too 
many separate features to permit of the 
thorough development of all of them. An 
effort will be made in the future to se- 
lect. only the absolutely essential phases 
of the work, and to go into them in much 
greater detail. But it has at least been 
demonstrated that an understanding of 
how a morgue functions, and of the 
variety of material to be found there and 
how it may be used, is of real value to 
any student who pians to go into news- 
paper work. 
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Teachers of Journalism, 1929 


A directory of teachers of journalism in the 
United States is presented here for correction 
and additions. Please note any changes that 
should be made and send them to John O. 
Simmons, secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism. Address Pro- 
fessor Simmons in care of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. A directory will be printed after re- 
vision of this list. 


TEACHERS OF JOURNALISM IN 
UNITED STATES 


Achtenhagen, Olga, Department of Journal- 
ism, Lawrence ae Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Adams, Bristow, partment of Journalism, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Adams, Harry L., Department of Journalism, 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aley, Maxwell, Department of Journalism, 
New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City. 


THE 


Alien, Charles Laurel. School of Journalism, 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
S Allen, Eric W., School of Journalism, 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Allen, John D., Mercer University, Mercer, 
Georgia. 

Almstedt, Herman Benjamin, School of Jour- 
—-. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

Altman, C. O., Department of English, Otter- 
bein College, Westerville, Ohio. 

Amos, artment of Industrial Jour- 
nalism, Kansas tate Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Angell, Orson, partment of Journalism, 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 

Ankeney, John Sites, Department of Jour- 
— niversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 

Arbour, Marjorie, B., De 
nalism, Louisiana State 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Sapetrone, O. K., Journalism, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Aurner, Robert Ray, Jourhalism, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Uni- 


rtment of Jour- 
Iniversity, Baton 


Babcock, O. T., Journalism, Milton College, 
Milton, Wisconsin. 
Babcock, H., Journalism, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 
Bacon, Irving R., Journalism, St. Bonaven- 
ture College, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
Baker, Harry Torsey, English, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md. 
aker, Howard Gould, English, Albion Col- 
lege, Albion, 
Baker, John Milton, Journalism, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 
Baldwin, Frank, A., Journalism, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 
== Banner, Franklin, Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State —_ State College, Pa. 
Barlow, Reuel R., University of Illinois, Ur- 


na. 

Barnes, A. W., Journalism, Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois. 
» J. W., Journalism, Elon College, 
North Carolina. 

Barrett, Mrs. Ivah M., Journalism, Missouri 
Valley College, Marshall, Missouri. 

Bates, Sylvia Chatfield, Journalism, 
York University, Washington Square, 


York. 
Beazell, William Preston, Managing Editor, 
The World, Park Row, New York “a. 
Becker, Barnest L., Cincinnati, ncinnati, 
Ohio. 


New 
New 


Belk, Henry, English, Wake Forest College, 
Wake Forest, North Carolina. 

Bellatty, Charles E., Journalism, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Benson, Ivan, Journalism, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Bentley, Edwin R., Journalism, Cumberland 
Tennessee. 

rdsong, enry Ellis, Journalism, Temple 

University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. a 

Bishop, C. urman University, Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

Blair, J. Will, English, Doane College, Crete, 
Nebraska. 

Bland, R. C., Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Bleyer, Willard G., Journalism, University ofa 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Bohn, Frederick P., Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. ‘ 

Bolser, Claude M., Journalism, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Bond, Frank Fraser, Journalism, Columbia, 


New York. 

Boughner, Genevieve Jackson, 708 Eight 
Avenue, 8. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Boyd, A. Wise, Journalism, Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky. 

Brantley, Rabun L., Journalism, Bessie Tift 
College, Forsyth, Georgia. 

Brazelton, Esther M. C., Journalism, North- 
western University, Chicago. 

Brewster, Arthur J., Journalism, Syracuse, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Brill, H. E., Journalism, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Britton, Roswell 8S., Journalism, Yenching 
University, Peking, China. 

Brown, Buford Otis, Department Journalism, gies 
Stanford University, California. 

Brown, Maynard W., Journalism, 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Brown, Roscoe Conkling Ensign, Journalism, 
Columbia, New York. 

Brown, Thomas G., English, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Brownell, Baker, Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Brumm, John wis, Journalism, University &e 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Bump, Franklin E., Jr., Journalism, Univer- 
North Dakota, North 


Oregon 


sity 0 
Dakota. 

Burch, Angelus T., Journalism, Washburp 
College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Burdick, Annabella, Miss, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Burrage, F. 8., Journalism, Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 

Burt, F. Allen, Journalism, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

urtner, John Cole, Oregon Agricultural Col- 

lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Bush, Chilton R., Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Byrne, Charles D., Journalism, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Grand Forks, 


Cahan, Samuel, Journalism, Syracuse Univer- £~ 


sity, Syracuse, New York. 

Caldwell, Mabel, Journalism 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Oklahoma. 

Carberry, Clifton B., Journalism, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Carpenter, Edmund S8., Journalism, 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Carroll, John C., Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Case, Leland, Medill School of Journalism, 


Oklahoma Agri- 
Stillwater, 


Mar- 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Casey, John H., Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Casey, Ralph D., Journalism, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Center, Harry Bryant, Journalism, 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chapman, Paul, Journalism, University of 
G Athens, Georgia. 

hapelle, Clarence C., Journalism, North- 

University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Charles, Francis Eugene, Industrial Journal- 
ism, Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
battan, Kansas. 

Childers, L. E., South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

Christian, Byron Hunter, Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Church, George F., Journalism, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Clark, Graves Glenwood, Journalism, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Clark, James a ournalism, Albion College, 
Albion, Michiga 

Click, L. 
Texas. 

Clippinger, Frank Warren, Journalism, Law- 
rence College, AD . Wisconsin. 

Coates, Josep Journalism, Sullins Col- 
lege, Bristol, 

Colby, Joseph ne, Journalism, Brookwood 
School, Katonah, New York 

Conrow, Irwin A., English, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, New York 

Converse, Blair, Journalism, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

Cooney, John M., Journalism, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre "Dame, Indiana. 

Cooper, Charles Phillips, pe, Colum- 
U New Yor 


Boston 


of Texas, Austin, 


Cones, Cornelia E., Judson Col- 
ege, Marion, Alabama. 


1 
Fayette Jr., Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Corbett, Robert L., 
Chicago, Mlinois. 

Cowles, Gardner, Des Moines Register, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Crawford, Robert P., Journalism, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Crockett, Walter Hill, Journalism, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Crosby, Bdward . a Journalism, Gonzaga Uni- 

versity, Spokane, Washington 
— Crossman, Ral L., Journaliom, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Cunliffe, John William, Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, New York Cit 


Goss Printing Press Co., 


H., University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Mary's Col- 


Dailey, 
Idaho. 


Danihy, John, Journalism, 8t. 
eqs. St. Mary. Kansas. 
avidson enneth Wayne, Journalism, Col- 
Ske, of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
Davis, Charles Brewer, Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Mlinois, Urbana, Mlinois. 
vis, H. W., Journalism, panene State 
Agriculture College, Manhattan, Kansa 
Desmond, Robert W., University a Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Dickey, Carl, Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York Cit ty. 
Dickinson, Burrus S., Journalism, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
Dill, William A., saaem, University of 
nsas, Lawrence, 
Dondore, 
New York. 
Dobie, J. Frank, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 
Drake, Lois, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Madison, South Dakota 
Drewry, John Eldridge Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Dorothy, “Elmira College, Elmira, 


Dryden, Miriam Byrd, Journalism, Western 
College; Westminister, Maryland. 


Ellard, Roscoe Brabazon, Journalism, 


ington and Lee University, Lexington. 
Elliot, Frank R., i Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, India 
Ellis, Harold Milton, English, University of 
Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Ellsworth, Harris, 
Eugene, Oregon. 
Emig, Elmer, Journalism, 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
Estelle, Sister M. Rose, Saints Mary's Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Ethridge, Mark, Journalism, Mercer Univer- 
aity. Macon, Georgia. 
vans, William A., Journalism, West Virginio 
University, Mor; antown, West V Virginia. 
Falk, Edgar a Journalism, Mercer Univer- 
Macon, Georgia. 
‘arrar, John, Journalism, New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New York. 
Farrington, D. Davis, Journalism, Hunter 
College, New York. 
Fassett, J. G r., University of Maine, Oro- 
no, Maine. 
Ferguson, Fred E., 
Ames, Iowa. 
Flint, 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansa 
Ford, Edwin C., University’ of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 
‘088, Warren, Journalism, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Foster, Henr = og Journalism, Oklaho- 
Franklin, Ben. C Souveciion Columbia, New 
or 
Freeman, Tom, Ohio 
University, Ada, ‘Ohi 
French, Wymond, Journalism, Arkansas, 
Arkansas. 
rench, Roy La Verne, Journalism, Univer- 
sity of S. California, Los Angeles, California. 
denfeld, Mildred, University of Washing- 
ton School of Journalism, Seattle, Washing- 


ton 
Fuller, Harold DeWolf. — New 
York University, New York C 


University of Oregon, 
University of 


Iowa State College, 


Northern 


Gabriel, Gilbert, Journalism, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Lowa. 

Calpe. George H., Journalism, Iowa, 
City, Iowa. 

annon, Ambrose D., Journalism, 
of North 


Iowa 


Gard, Wayne, Journalism, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Garner, Virginia, Journalism, Mercer, Macon, 
Georgia. 

Garretson, Gilbert, Journalism, Oklahoma 
City University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

ass, Sherlock B., Journalism, Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Getzloe, Lester, Journation, Ohio State Uni-c—™ 


versity, olumbus, 
Gibbons, William F. Journalism, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 


vania. 

Gillis, Fred J., English, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Godfrey, George N., Journalism, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, we on 

Goodnow, are N., ournalism, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Graham, Robert X., Journalism, 
ter College, New Wilmin er 

Graham, Walter J., 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Graves, Alfred J. 
Kansas, Lawrence, 


Westminis- 
Pennsylvania. 
nglish, University of 


Leon Nelson, Journalism, University 
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Grehan, Enoch, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Grossman, Max, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Grinstead, Frances, Journalism, 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Guilfoil, F. K., Journalism, University of 
Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Guthrie, G. L., New Mexico College of Agri- 
eulture and Mechanic Arts, State College, New 
Mexico. 


University 


Haines, Donald H., Journalism, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Hall, Orson Loftin, Journalism, 
ern University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Hall, Robert C., University of Oregon Jour- 
nalism, Eugene, Oregon. 
Hall, W. E., Journalism, 
. Toledo, Ohio. 
Arthur, University 
Journalism, Norman, Oklahoma. 
Hanna, E. M., Journalism, 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois. 

Harding, E. B., South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

Harmon, Darsell Boyd, Journalism, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Harrington, Harry Franklin, Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Harvey, P. Caspar, English, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Missouri. 

Hartigan, Clarence E., Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Hawkins, Lucy Rogers, Journalism, North- 
land College, Ashland, Wisconsin. 

Hay, Fanny A., English, Adrian 
Adrain, Michigan. 

Haydon, Ambrose P., Journalism, College of 
Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Hemphill, Josephine, Kansas State Agricul- 
ture College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Henderson, Ernest Mackay, 
Birmingham-Southern College, 
Alabama. 

Henning, Albert Frederick, Journalism, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


Henry, Ralph L., English, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 
Herbert, Harold, Harvey, Journalism, Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Herold, Amos L., Journalism University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Hewins, Kenneth F., University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Hicklin, Maurice, Humboldt State Teachers 
College, Arcata, California. 

Higginbottam, Alfred Leslie, 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

Hill, Herbert R., Journalism, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

iliman, Sister Mary Vicent, Journalism, 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New 
Jersey. 

Hinckley, Theodore Baliow, Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Hitcheock, H. M., University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hollen, L. G., South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

Hooper, Osman C., 212 Jefferson 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Hopkins, Andrew W., Journalism, University 

‘ of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Hornaday, W. D., Journalism, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas . 

Housman, Robert L., Journalism, University 
of Montana, Missoula, Montana. 

Hudson, Jay William, Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Hunt, Lewis W., Journalism, .Northwesterp 
University, Evanston, 

Huse, Robert E., Journalism, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Northwest- 


University of To- 
of Oklahoma, 


Monmouth Col- 


College, 


Journalism, 
Birmingham, 


University of 


Avenue, 


Huston, McCready, Journalism, 
of me, Dame, Indiana. . 
yde, Grant Milnor, Journalism, Universit 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. ties - 


University 


Ingle, Edward Thornton, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Jacobson, Rex, Journalism, Union College 
College View, Nebraska. , 

James, Reese, English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Johnson, Burges, Syracuse University, Syra- 
ohnson, Charles D., Journalism, Baylor Uni- 

versity, Waco, Texas. ‘ 
Johnson, Edith C., Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Massachusetts. 
Johnson, Edward Marion, Journalism, Uni-g 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Johnson, Gerald W., Journalism, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Johnson, T. Worden, Journalism, North Da- 
nee Agricultural College, Fargo, North Da- 
ota. 
Johnston, Emery K., Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Johnston, Robert Malcus, Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Johnston, T. R., Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 
Jones, Howard P., Journalism, 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Jones, Llewellyn, Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Jones, Robert W., Journalism, University of a 
Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


University 


Keep, Rosalind, A., Mills College, California. 

Keith, Edgar T., Industrial Journalism, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
Kennedy, Fred W., Journalism, 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Kilman, Leroy N., Journalism, University of 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 

Kistler, John J., Journalism, University of 4" 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Kita, Soichire, Journalism, 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Kitchen, Paul Cliff, English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Kittredge, William Albion, Journalism, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Konof, Thomas F., Journalism, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Krannert, Victor, Journalism, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 

Krutch, Joseph Wood, Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


Lacy, W. Gibbons, La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois. 

Laird, Charlton G., Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lasher, George Starr, Journalism, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. 

Henry, Journalism, Uni- 

Uni- 


University 


University of 


versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Lawrence, James Ernest, Journalism, 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Lawrence, Raymond D., University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Lazell, Fred J., University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Lechleidner, Charles, Journalism, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Lee, James Melvin, Journalism, New York 
aaa Washington Square, New York 


ty. 
Leech, Lewis Harper, Journalism, North- 
western University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Leiter, Otho Clarke, Journalism, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 
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Lind, K. G., Wittenberg College, Springfield, 


Ohio. 
Lindsay, Edwin, S., University of Chatta- 


nooga, Tennessee. 

Lingle, Roy Petran, Journalism, Swarth- 
more College, Pennsylvania. 

a L., aylor University, Waco, 
Texas 


Lloyd, Mary H., Journalism, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Lockwood, Sara L., Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Logan. Bess Jane, Journalism, “ena Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texa 


Lundeen, Earnest Warren, College, 
Bethany, Nebraska. 
Lyles, C. Maud H., Mt. Holyoke College, 


South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


MacDougal, C. D., Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 

Maclean, Malcolm S., Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Macleod, W. R., Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, Pennsylvania. 

Macminn, George R., California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California. 

Mader, J. H., Journalism, University of 

Mahin, Helen Ogden, University of Kansas, 
ournalism, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Mann, Robert §8., 
Missouri, Columbia, 


’ North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Journalism, University of 


Missouri. 


Martin, Frank Lee, Journalism, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Martin, Frank O., Journalism, Trinity Uni- 
versity, Waxahachie, Texas. 

Martin, Lawrence, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Mason, aeeee F., University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idah 


Maulsby, Wiiliam Shipman, Journalism, Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Maurer, W. H., Journalism, University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
McAuliffe, Robert H., Journalism, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
McConnell, T. R., Journalism, Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
McCorkle, Julia Norton, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
\ MeCurry, Myron, Journalism, Franklin Col- 


ege, Indiana. 

McGill, W. L., Journalism, 

exas, Austin, Texas. 

McKenzie, Vernon, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Washington. 

McKissick, J. Rion, Journalism, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 

McIntosh, Charles, Jarvis, Journalism, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 

McKinsey, Folger, Journalism, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

McLaughlin, Marguerite, University of Ken- 
tucky, Journalism, Lexington, Kentucky. 

MeNamara, George (Rev.), Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Notre — Notre Dame, Indiana. 


University of 


MeNeil, Robert Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blackburg, 

Meinzer, E. G., a Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kanss 


Menaugh, John A., Medill, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 

Miller, Douglass Wood, Journalism, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Miller, Orville, Crowder, Journalism, Col- 
lege of Pacific, Stockton, California. 
Miller, Otis H., Journalism, University of 


Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Misch, Theodore, S. Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 
Mitchell, Lester Edwin, De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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Moore, Charlotte, 
Charlotte, North C 

Moore, Ernest George, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

: Harold A., Ohio University, Athens, 

0. 

Moore, Horatio Booth, Journalism, Univer- 
me of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

foore, Rolland B., Journalism, New York 
University, New York City 

Morelock, Thomas Ceci, “Journalism Univer- 
~— = of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
sity, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
ott, Frank, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
owa. 

Murphy, Lawrence William, Journalism, Uni- Qe 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Murray, Frank, Journalism, Marquette Uni- 


English, Quinn College, 
arolina 


versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Murray, Wendell P., Journalism, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Myers, Joseph Simmons, Journalism, Ohio <<< 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Nafziger, Ralph L., University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Nagley, Frank Alvin, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 
Nash, Vernon, University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia, Missouri. 


Neal, Robert M., University of Vermont, 
Northfield, Vermont. 

Neal, Robert, Home Correspondence School, ic 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Neiswanger, Mrs. Lillian Hughes, Journal- 
ism, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Neiswanger, Lillian H., Journalism, Kansas 


State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Nelson, Albert J. English, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Newman, Elizabeth, English, Belhaven Col- 
lege, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Newton, G. Dallas, Journalism, Indiana Uni- 


versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Nixon, Raymond B., Emory University, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Norton, Helen Grosvenor, Journalism, Brook- 
wood Labor College, Katonah, New York. 


O’Brien, Harry R., Journalism, Ohio State aa. 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

O'Connor, James Matthew, Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

O'Dell, DeForest, Journalism, Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

O'Hara, Frank Hurburt, University of Chi- 


cago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Olson, Kenneth E., Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

O'Neil, Maud, Pacific Union College, Ang- 
win, California. 

Ono, H., Journalism, Imperial University, 
Tokio, Japan. 


Onstot, Edward O., Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


Osborn, Mary E., English, Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland. 
Osborn, Marvin G., Journalism, Louisiana 


State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
O'Sullivan, J. L., 328 Western Avenue, Wa- 
watosa, Wisconsin. 
Outland, Ethel R., Coe College, Cedar Ra- 
pids, Iowa. 


Paine, Paul Mayo, 721 Lancaster Avenue, 
Syracuse, New_York. 
Univer- 


Patterson, Helen M., Journalism, 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Peffer, Helen H., Journalism, University fi 
Illinois, Urbana. 


Perry, J. Douglas, Butler University, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana. 
Peterson, ey Russ, Box 391, Laguna, 


Beach, California 
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lege, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 
Ray, Grace Ernestine, Journalism, 


ton, Texas 
Ridings, 
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Phillips, Charles J., Journalism University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Phillips, Hubert, Fresno State College, 


no, California. 
Philman, Florence Rochelle, Journalism, 
Union College, College View, Nebraska. 
Piercy, Joseph William, Journalism, 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Pitkin, Walter B., Journalism, 
University, New York 
Pitt, William Page, 
ington, West Virginia. 
Pittman, Alfred, Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Polson, Izil Journalism, 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Portmann, Victor R., Journalism, 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Prewitt, Perkins, John, Journalism, 
College, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Fres- 


Indiana 


Columbia 


“Marshall College, 


Hunt- 


Kansas State 


Kansas. 
University 


Howard 


York 
York 


Robert E., Journalism, New 
New York City. 

Rathbone, Harry B., Journalism, New 
University, New York City. 

Raw, Ruth M., West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 


Ramsay, 
University, 


Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
taymond, Charles H., Journalism, 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 
Reed, Perley Isaac, Journalism, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Retzloff, A. B., South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 
Reyer, Karl Dustin, Obio University, 
Ohio. 
Richards, David Dudley, Journalism, 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Richards, Harry Sanger, Law, Wisconsin 
University, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Riddle, Don, Journalism, Baylor College, Bel- 
Texas. 


Univer- 


Athens, 
North- 


Willard, Texas 
sity, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Robertson, Stewart, Journalism, 
lina State College of Agriculture and 
neering, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
tobinson, L. E. Journalism, Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, L[llinois. 
Rogers, Charles Elkins, 
State Agricultural College, 
Rose, Mare A., 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
oss, Vivian, Journalism, 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
outh, James Edward, 
sity, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rowe, Walter §&., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rudd, Basil Gordon, 560 
nue, Saint Louis, Missouri. 
Rukeyser, Merryle 8., Journalism, 
University, New York. 
Ryan, Calvin T., Journalism, Iowa Wesleyan 
College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 


Christian Univer- 
North Caro- 
Engi- 


Journalism, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
Journalism, University of 


Indiana Univer- 


Oglethorp Univer- 


University of Cincinnati, 


Pershing Ave- 


Columbia 


Sackett, Henry Woodward, Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New Yor 
Salisbury, Morse, Journalism, 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconrin. 
Sanders, Charles Leo, Journalism, 
ton University, Omaba, Nebraska. 
Sanders, Gerald De Witt, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Arizona. 
Sanford, Steadman Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, 
Sargent, Ruth E., Journalism, University of 
Pedianas, Redlands, California. 
Schroeder, Eric G., Journalism, Texas State 
College for Women, nton, Texas. 
Schultz, W. E., Culver Stockton College, Can- 
ton, Missouri. 
Scott, Fred Newton, Jo. University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


University of 


Creigh- 


Journalism, 
Georgia. 


Scott, 
Missouri, 


Helen J., Journalism, 
Columbia, Missouri. 
Sexton, Ethelyn, Journalism, Defiance (Co}- 
lege, Defiance, Ohio. 
Shaaber, Mathias, Adam, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Shaeffer, Dean E., Journalism, Hastings Col- 
lege, Hastings, Nebraska. 
Sharp, Eugene Webster, 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Shaw, H., Journalism, Colorado State Col- 
Greeley, Colorado. 
, C. A., Journalism, 
Angeles, California. 
Fredrick 8., Journalism, 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Simmons, George 8., Journalism, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Simmons, John O., Journalism, 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
Simpson, Stephen G., Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Smart, Walter K., Journalism, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Smiley, William, Journalism, Ohio 
sity, Athens, Ohio. 
Smith, C. R. F., 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 
Smith, Everett W., 
University, California. 
Snow, Francis Lawrence, 
gon Agricultural College, 
Snow, B., University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 
Sparks, George 


University of 
University of 
Journalism, Uni- 


Occidental Col- 
Syracuse 


Univer- 


Journalism, Iowa State Col- 


Journalism, Stanford 
Journalism, Ore- 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


McIntosh, Bessie Tift Col- 

lege, Atlanta, Georgia 
Spencer, Herman “Wallace, College, 
Virgil (Rev.) 90. S. B., St. 


Alma, Michigan. 

Stallbaumer, 

Benedicts College, Atchison, Kansas. 

Stanley, Allison F. B., Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stanton, D. E. M., Journalism, Lon 
ris College, Jacksonville, Texas. 

Stauffer, Milton S., Temple 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Steckman, Lillian, 242 
nue, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Stevenson, F. L., DePaul University, Chi- 
cago, Mlinois. 

Steward, Thomas E., Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Stewart, Cecil C., Journalism, Santa Ana 
Junior College, Santa Ana, California. 

Stone, Arthur L., Journalism, Montana 
State University, Missoula, Montana. 

Straw, Darien Austin, English, Wheaton Col- 
lege, Wheaton, Illinois. 

Strother, Mary Arnold, English, Andrew Col- 
lege, Cuthbert, Georgia. 

Sumner, William Allison, College of Agri- 
eulture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Swain, John D., Journalism, 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Taylor, Alva P., Journalism, New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, New Mexico. 

Taylor, Oscar Newland, Journalism, 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Taylor Rose L., Albany College, 
Oregon. 

Temple, Alan Harrison, Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, York. 

Thachrey, R. I., Industrial Journalism, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Thatcher, W. F. G., Journalism, Oregon Uni- 
versity, Eugene, Oregon. 

Theiss, Lewis, Edwin, Otzinachson, Muncy 

. No. 3, Pennsylvania, Lewisburg, Penn- 


Walter Meredith, Journalism, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 


Alma 


Mor- 
University, 


North East Ave- 


Boston Uni- 


North- 
Albany, 


University 
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Thompson, Howard McCullough, Journalism, 
Washirgton and Lee University, Lexington, 


Virginia. 
Paul J., University of Texas, 


Thompson, 
Austin, Texas. 

Tierney, Paul A., — New York 
University, New York Cit 

Tippett, Harry M., - Missionary 
College, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 

Tisdel, Frederick ny University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri 

Troxell, BE. E., De Paul University, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
Stanley, University of Ore- 


Turnbull, Geor 
gou Journalism, Eugene, regon. 


Upton, Loren D., Journalism, University of 
lowa, Iowa City, Towa. 


Vance, Earl L., Journalism, Georgetown Col- 
lege, Geor etown, Kentucky. 

Votaw, Maurice E., Journalism, Saint John’s 
University, Shanghai West 2, China. 


Waitt, Daisy Bailey, Greenville Woman's 
College, Greenville, South Carolina. 

Waldorf, Arthur. Gayle, Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Walker, Gayle Courtney, Uni- 
ersity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebras 

Wailace, Jose phine H., Toutnation, 
College, lowa Falls, Iowa. 

Wang, Y. P., Journalism, Kwang Hua Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, China. 

Ward, Isabelle, May, English, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 

Washburne, Walter, Avery, Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Lilinois. 

Watson, Elmo Scott, 210 South Desplaines 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Weimar Leona, Journalism, Indiana Central 
College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


PROBLEMS 
of 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 


By B. O. Brown, 
Stanford University 


ERE is a book for the student 

who is interested in the man- 
agement phase of newspaper work. 
Every aspect of establishing the 
paper, right methods of promotion, 
circulation building, advertising, 
financing, etc., is discussed in detail 
by a man who has had long ex- 
perience both in publishing news- 
papers and teaching college stu- 
dents. 


List Price $3.00 
Send for an examination copy 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33 St., N. Y. C. 


Weniger, Charles E., Pacific Union College, 
Angwin, California. 
Westfall, Alfred, Journalism, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College, Fort Collins, ‘Colorado. 
Wetherell, Ernest, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Whipple, 
versity, Washington Square, New York City. 
Whipple, Sidney B., Journalism, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
White, Liewellyn B., University of South 
Dakota, South Dakota. 
White, Milton Christian, English, Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
William 8., South Georgia College, 
Georgia. 
Wilkerson, Marcus M., Journalism, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Will, Allen Sinclair, Journalism, Columbia 
University, New York. 
Williams, Clara B., English, Woman's Col- 
lege of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Williams, Walter, Journalism, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
Wilson, Albert Frederick, Journalism, New 
York University, New York City 
Winfrey, Robley, Journalism, , ae State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 
ow 
Winn, Lily, Sullins Bristol 
Ww inship, Fred higan College of 
Mines, Houghton, Michiga 
Wold, Ethel A., Illinois’ Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, 
Woods, George Benjamin, American Univer- 
sity, Washington, District Columbia. 
Vortman, Helen Zene, Journalism, Baylor 
College, Bay lor, Texas. 
Wright, Josef Franklin, Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Yates, Thomas Leslie, Journalism, 
“~ of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

oung, Grace, Journalism, 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


DEPARTMENT AT MICHIGAN 

The University of Michigan has made 
provisions for a separate department of 
journalism to replace the present division 
which has been operating as a part of 
the department of rhetoric and journai- 
ism. The work will be headed by Pro- 
fessor J. L. Brumm, the present direc- 
tor. Michigan has taught journalism 
since 1890 when Professor F. N. Scott 
started some informal instruction in re- 
porting and desk work in connection 
with the university paper. or. Scott 
was then serving as university editor. 
Later he undertook the development of 
the work and maintained an active in- 
terest in it for many years as head of the 
department of English. Michigan is the 
last member of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism to take independent standing. 
The twenty other members are already 
organized as distinct schools or depart- 
ments. 
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